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THE TORCHES OF VIOLENCE 
HARLAN HATCHER 


So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause 
—Hamlet. 

When William Faulkner wrote the Preface to Sanctuary, he gave 
a plain clue to one motive behind this type of writing: “I took a 
little time out, and speculated what a person in Mississippi would 
believe to be current trends, chose what I thought was the right 
answer and invented the most horrific tale I could imagine. .... 
I hope you will buy it and tell your friends and I hope they will buy it 
too.’’ And they did. Robinson Jeffers has presented his view of life 
as cruelty in six volumes of tales in verse as horrific in their way as 
Mr. Faulkner’s shocker. They, too, have sold well, though classified 
as poetry, and they continue to multiply printings. 

Except in the finish and the distinction of their writings, these two 
men are not unique. The materials of pain and terror which they 
use in fiction and poetry are common to so many writers of today 
that they have dominated the scene in contemporary literature. All 
the terrible things that human beings do, or authors imagine them 
doing, have been grimly exhibited in the past several years. Anyone 
who reads at all in the current books can list offhand a score of ex- 
amples. Choosing utterly at random, we set down this dozen: 

The heavy woman hanged in the penitentiary having her head 
jerked off by the fall in Ann Vickers. The organized mob of police 
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clubbing peaceful citizens and beating a man into abject helplessness 
in Union Square. The indescribable cruelties practiced on Wesley 
Everest by the Centralia mob in rgrg. The malignant robber and 
murderer on the lonely road to Mora described in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. The diseased and rotting feet of the hero of Black 
April. The bloody battle between father and son for the favors of 
the girl in My Sister, My Bride. The slow misery of starvation, filth, 
pellagra, and the clubs of underworld deputies in the mill towns in 
To Make My Bread, Call Home the Heart, Nobody Starves, Wild 
Pilgrimage. The starving grandmother with her head crushed by 
the new Ford, slowly dying where she fell, and finally flung into a 
shallow ditch by her son Jeeter in Tobacco Road. Every known evil 
from insanity and rape to incest, suicide, and death in the public 
square when a pitch-fork is plunged into a man in This Bright 
Summer. 

I have not mentioned the tortures in J Am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang, nor Rasputin having his head beaten to a purple pulp in 
Rasputin, nor the hundreds of terrifying scenes in the cinema 
through which we all sit with a ridiculous and paradoxical calm. 
These are a mere dozen random examples from the recent fiction of 
literary merit, and they may be extended by the reader to any limit 
he may choose. They will serve to remind us that Robinson Jeffers 
and William Faulkner are only better known and more distinguished 
artisans than most of their fellow-authors, and that to be rightly 
understood they must be seen not as exceptional and original but 
in the perspective of the total movement of which they are a brilliant 
part. And the outlines of that movement are becoming clear. 

It is not the first time that such a phenomenon has arisen in our 
literature. The drama lapsed into it after the triumph of Shake- 
speare, filling the stage in Jacobean days with such melodramatic 
and pointless atrocities as terrifying a duchess by loosing the inmates 
of a mad-house into her palace. The old Gothic novels served the 
same purpose in their day. And for a milder generation the Bronté 
sisters in Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights excited morbid appre- 
hensions with the rattling mystery in the attic and the sinister life 
about the isolated old house on the wild moorland. 

These old ghost-story thrillers of the past seem tame to a modern 
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reader who has seen the odious buzzards hovering about one of 
Faulkner’s unburied dead men tainting the air of the warm south 
with putrefaction, or one of Jeffers’ frenzied girls trying unsuccess- 
fully to kill herself. But continuous exposure to blood, ferocity, and 
terror soon serves to anaesthetize the senses against these acutely 
harrowing stimuli. We are beginning to be able to detach our cal- 
loused emotions and view critically the whole current of life in this 
century which gives the necessary perspective for this flaming focal 
point. For it is as natural and inevitable a culmination of the 
tendencies of our day as Jacobean drama and the Gothic novel were 
the conclusion of clearly defined movements in the more distant 
past. 

We have arrived at this focal point as the result of the ultimate 
extension of three major influences in modern literature. The first 
was the rise of realism. 

Realism asserted that an artist is privileged to write about life as 
he sees it being lived under his own individual pair of eyes. It is his 
duty to report it as accurately and as objectively as possible, with- 
holding no single detail, beautiful or nauseating, the absence of 
which would falsify the picture. It does not in itself preclude ele- 
ments of beauty. A few modern writers, Chekhov for example, have 
chosen materials which by their very nature are beautiful in realism. 
But they are rare. Almost from the beginning this movement has 
been associated with ugly and repellent conditions of life. It has 
stripped away the hypocritical masks from the faces of men and re- 
vealed the spiritual and moral ugliness which deforms them. And it 
has uncovered miseries which are the lot of too many unnoticed 
men. 

No one has stated its articles of faith with greater clearness and 
authority than Maxim Gorky. He has lived among a class of people 
whose enforced way of life would not have been thought available 
for literary treatment by Henry James. He knew from personal ex- 
perience the dirt and filth of workingmen’s lodgings, and the sordid 
hopelessness of the outcasts who live before us in The Lower Depths. 
He has recorded in his autobiography the horrors he has witnessed, 
and answered the pertinent question which they raise. It is the sum- 
mary of this type of realism. 
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Why do I relate these abominations? So that you may know, kind sirs, that 
it is not all past and done with! You have a liking for grim fantasies; you are 
delighted with horrible stories well told; the grotesquely terrible excites you 
pleasantly. But I know of genuine horrors, everyday terrors, and I have an 
undeniable right to excite you unpleasantly by telling you about them, in order 
that you may remember how we live, and under what circumstances. A low 
and unclean life it is, ours, and that is the truth... .. I am a lover of humanity, 
and I have no desire to make anyone miserable; but one must not be senti- 
mental, nor hide the grim truth with the motley words of beautiful lies. Let us 
face life as it is. 

That is certainly well said. But the brilliant school of realism, 
with its laudable attempt to see life as it is, was unable to resist the 
deadly and paradoxical fascination of the ugly, the vicious, the har- 
rowing, for their own sake. It forgot that it was to picture life as it 
is, and became absorbed in life’s more sordid and violent moments. 
And once embarked upon the alluring road to horror, it got lost in 
the excitement of grotesque and terrible stories beautifully told. 
That led to further extensions in the search for shock. And thus, 
beginning with the worthy ideal of realism, we arrive at William 
Faulkner who has, by his own confession, taken the shocks natural 
to a realistic picture of life and exaggerated them and extended 
them to the limits of his imagination for the purpose of arousing a 
sense of horror. 

The second influence was the war. By the time we entered the 
conflict the realistic movement had developed a definite way of look- 
ing at life and a mode of expression suited to the new materials re- 
leased by the war. It had prepared for itself the nucleus of an under- 
standing audience. It was inevitable that, with such a background, 
the younger men should lay aside restraint and picture modern war 
in all its filth and fury. It should always be remembered that the 
authors among the war generation were taken from a comparatively 
cultivated and peaceful America, and plunged overnight into a re- 
volting orgy of legalized murder and brutal torture. Many of them 
—Sidney Howard, John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner—were born around 1896, and were young enough to be 
stunned by the sight of the destruction of all civilized values. No one 
could expect them to write dainty prose about “Beauty” and the 
nobility of human life. They were seeing millions of young French- 
men and Italians and Englishmen flinging hand grenades into the 
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faces of equally young German boys. They mastered the art of 
jabbing bayonets into soft bellies and wading through blood-soaked 
mud over death and putrefaction. Such inglorious and savage bru- 
tality cannot be glorified into romantic hocus-pocus about heroic 
dying on the field of honor when confronted by a generation already 
schooled in looking life full in her ugly face. 

Under the violent impact of the war, realism went hardboiled. 
But from the first intent to strip away false sentiment and show war 
as it is, the war writers went on to shock the complacent. There was 
no shortage of materials. As the movement developed, it was a 
simple matter to transfer the scene to civil life and to find in it the 
same violence. Our writers became preoccupied with death: a cruel 
and inhuman withholding of it in Jeffers’ Cawdor; a grim study of 
death as sport in Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon; and the 
fierce passions of a ghastly murder, a man hunt, and a lynching in 
Faulkner’s Light in August. These books were able to intensify the 
shocks administered even by the war literature, and are the direct 
successors to it. 

Concomitant with the rise of realism and the war, and interfusing 
with them, came the third contribution: Freudian introspection as 
understood by literary men. Freud had for a long time been explor- 
ing the seething world of the subconscious self, and his theories were 
much publicized in America at the beginning of the war and after the 
peace. It had already affected European realism, and the importa- 
tion to our shores of Strindberg and Joyce gave an enormous impetus 
to its conquest of American authors. Literature turned inward, not 
to discover peace in the will of God, but to ferret out the unsuspected 
demons lurking in the sinister bosoms of innocent appearing maids. 
Through the new lenses we were made to see that behind cultivated 
and carefully restrained deportment and well-censored speech there 
were raging incredible terrors and lusts which were kept under con- 
trol and away from the eyes of men only by the eternal vigilance of 
the conscious self. Yet this secret life was more important than any 
overt act in the external world. 

A whole new and enticing field was thrown open to writers who 
were already instructed in the mode of realism and the horrors of the 
war. Men like Sherwood Anderson and Eugene O’Neill, Robinson 
Jeffers and William Faulkner became surgeons to this subconscious 
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self, exposing the ugly complexes which twist and frustrate the 
actions of men. These spring from the sex urge, and therefore all the 
cruelties and brutalities of life must arise from its maladjustment or 
perversion. The possibilities for extending and intensifying the 
borders of pain and terror beyond their previous limits were prodi- 
gious. The mere blowing off of arms and legs and heads in a war 
where the clash is impersonal seemed rather tame and normal when 
set over against the emotional twistings and torturings of imbeciles 
and perverts inflicting harrowing cruelties upon their victims to 
satisfy their lusts or revulsions. 

It is then out of realism, war, and Freudianism, either singly or in 
combination, that the school of Jeffers and Faulkner has developed. 
And only against such a background as that so briefly sketched here 
can their work be seen in its true perspective. 

Robinson Jeffers has seen life gasping in “a net of cruelty, in- 
extricably involved.” This vision has been so intense that all mar- 
gins are burned away. “‘The cruelties that are done under the sky 
and all the oppressions, trampled me to madness.”’ At his best he 
creates beauty out of this ugliness, and his horrors are legitimate 
representations of his understanding of life. His first important vol- 
ume, Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems, startled unprepared 
nerves with its sensational tales and its symbolism. But as his work 
has progressed through The Women at Point Sur, Dear Judas, Cawdor, 
Thurso’s Landing, Give Your Heart to the Hawks, it has led one re- 
luctantly to suspect that the author has searched more diligently 
for new aspects of terror than for more acute meanings, and that the 
very attempt to extend and to intensify the violence has succeeded 
only in enervating it. 

The sense of terror derives chiefly from the imagined Freudian 
torments, in the minds of maladjusted women, which are brought 
up from the secret darkness and exaggerated into flaming ‘‘torches 
of violence, to line it visible with fire.’”’ Under this obsession the 
secret love ache of Myrtle Cartwright is made sinister by having the 
lightning in the storm become a great beast rushing upon her. It is 
made gigantic by paralleling it with a description of raging oil tanks 
at Monterey fired into a roaring marriage with the air by a stab of 
lightning. It becomes demoniacal in The Gentle Shepherdess when 
Clare Walker, knowing full well that maternity will be certain death 
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for her, nevertheless conceives so that the unborn child may be per- 
mitted to enjoy that brief period of life at its best when all wants 
are supplied and there is no consciousness. At the end of this inter- 
val, she creeps like a bruised salmon into the willows by the river 
bed to die in the solitary agony of her self-sacrifice. 

This drift toward gratuitous horror is brought to a focus in 
Cawdor, where the serious and legitimate attempt to see life under 
the mode of cruelty is destroyed by the deadly burden of an excess 
of painful elements. From Job’s day to our own, men have had 
their moments when they felt that the world was in the hands of a 
malicious power who torments us for his pleasure. Jeffers likens him 
to a cruel hunter who wounds but kills not, and ‘drives you limping 
and bleeding, years after years, down to this pit.”” So we watch an 
old man, eyes blown away by an explosion, die slowly in dumb pain 
throughout the poem; a sick eagle trailing a broken wing through the 
filth of its cage; a hunting dog exposing its purple entrails opened 
by the slash of a mountain lion; and other cruelties relating hapless 
man to his animal kin. 

Added to these are others of a distinctly Freudian quality, grow- 
ing out of the sex disturbance of Fera Cawdor who is consumed with 
a fruitless desire for her stepson. This is symbolized by a knife 
blade which she urges him to dip into her but which he plunges into 
the muscle of his own thigh; and more grotesquely by the bloody 
hide of a lion he had given to her which she drapes over her shoulders 
and then creeps into the dusk within range of his gun for the satis- 
faction of being shot by him. Like the other hapless animals she is 
not released through death. Instead her shoulder is shattered by 
the ball, we witness her agony under the bungling surgery of Caw- 
dor, and her attempted suicide under the torture by swinging from 
the bedpost with a strap about her neck. But even this rending 
scene proves not to be ultimate, and the final extension of horror for 
horror’s ends is the picture of the disintegrated Cawdor deliberately 
blinding himself by driving a sharp flint “through fold and flesh of 
each eye, drawing sidewise on the stroke, so that his sight was burst, 
and blood and water ran down to his feet.” 

This is the destination to which a talented artist is driven when he 
embarks on the quest for terror. It is the final extension beyond 
which realism, war, and pathology cannot well be pushed. And it is 
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possible that such an exotic titanism may through exaggeration 
lose its power to excite the emotions of terror which it purposes. 

William Faulkner has been an agent for this same extension in the 
novel. He seems to have begun his work in all seriousness in the 
tradition of realism in Soldiers Pay. He had experienced the war. 
Some of the Freudian interpretations of behavior had filtered down 
to him. Like most other post-war novelists, he wrote paradoxically 
of beauty through ugliness, for no reputable artist of the period, 
however sensitive to beauty or pained by evil, would have thought 
of writing directly about the things he loved, or of rewarding virtue 
and punishing vice after the Victorian manner. But the method has 
its pitfalls, as we have seen, and one suspects that the easy path 
toward thrills has been too alluring for William Faulkner. 

In brilliant prose, with superb control of mood and suggestion 
which give to his materials the illusion of authentic literature, 
Faulkner has carried every modern tendency in the novel to end- 
point. In his best books he has probed with an irresistible power into 
the black hearts of what appear to be ordinary southern villagers 
But it is questionable whether an artist should ever be exclusively 
concerned with rape, incest, unburied dead, murder, suicide, im- 
becility, insanity, lynching, and sadistic cruelties. The distortion is 
too great when these things are ends in themselves. The Preface is 
therefore disturbing from one with Faulkner’s gifts; but we have 
been moving straight toward it ever since mental disease, sex dis- 
turbance, and the collapse of values in the war united with realism. 

Is there a place for the torches of violence in literature? 

Life is full of tragedy and pain. Great literature is full of it too, 
because it deals with life. In Hebrew writings, the eyes of kings are 
put out, men are stabbed and left to wallow in their blood, children 
are eaten under the torture of famine, Jezebel is eaten by the dogs 
in the portion of Jezreel. The climax of the magnificent story of 
Jesus is a gruesome murder, and for two millenniums Christian art has 
riveted the attention of men on the bloody brow, the punctured side, 
the pierced and dripping hands and feet. But the difference between 
these cruelties and Faulkner’s buzzards, dead men, and ghoulish 
eyes, or Jeffers’ pathological demons, hurt hawks, and libidinous 
symbolism, is the measure of the gulf between endpoint in poetry 
and prose when the purpose is to administer a shock, and the limit- 
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less extension possible when the aim is to exalt the astonishing power 
of human beings for courage and fortitude and nobility in the face of 
the inescapable evils of life which bear men down. The one sees the 
elements of terror and destruction and dwells on them for their 
morbid fascination; the other fastens attention on the indestructible 
quality of the human spirit which even in defeat arises in triumph 
over the brutal forces with which the world confronts it. One is au- 
thentic and permanent; the other is ephemeral and will pass as before 
into a paragraph and a footnote. 

I venture the prediction that the interest in violence for its own 
sake is passing. Faulkner and Jeffers are too great artists to go on 
mining where the vein is exhausted, and newer men can find no 
inspiration in a mode outworn. When a mode is finished, you see it 
in perspective rather than as the unique phenomenon it appeared to 
be. The limitations of objective realism are now clear; the hard- 
boiled chronicle of the war is in; Freud has been nominated for 
oblivion. The focus continues to shift. And one has the right to 
demand of any author who purports to assault him with tragic 
terror that he have one of two purposes: the proportional repre- 
sentation of life as it appears to the writer, or the nobility of the 
struggle, even in defeat. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE OF TODAY 
T. V. SMITH 


It is perhaps not so much climate as it is just plain weather that 
we are intellectually experiencing today. Even a decade has marked 
a perceptible difference in the American attitude (probably else- 
where also, though I shall here confine myself largely to America) 
toward things in general: toward deity, toward man’s place in na- 
ture, toward society’s right over the individual, toward the indi- 
vidual’s niche in the scheme of things, toward intelligence and the 
efficacy of effort in general. If the philosopher, who by legend is al- 
ways more or less up in the air, may be allowed to be super-air- 
minded in this air-minded age, I shall conclude this series of essays 
by discussing certain discernible changes in our general outlook. 
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I 


Let us begin with the periphery, and note the change in religious 
attitude. To have disbelievers in the Christian religion among us is 
no new event. Even as far back as the beginning of America, per- 
haps I ought (remembering Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and others) 
to say particularly at the beginning of America, there were men of 
influence who did not believe in revelation, in miracles, in the divin- 
ity of Jesus. And in every age since and in every hamlet there has 
been the lone “infidel” to be suspected by the religious and used by 
them as an object of warning to the young. The higher criticism of 
the Bible came to America at the end of last century, and nearly all 
of the more intelligent leaders of Christendom became what the less 
intelligent ones regarded as infidels. The war brought its obscura- 
tion of the importance of belief, in its necessitated emphasis upon a 
gospel of works, of love (and hate). The war is over, however, and 
we find practically taken for granted by young and old alike that 
what only yesterday was gospel truth in religion is now at best po- 
etry rather than statement of fact. And what of God? 

Is there a God? That question no longer shocks. Indeed, to many 
sensitive men it seems no longer an interesting question to ask. In 
their minds a negative answer may quite be taken for granted. Such 
disbelief is likely to find its last expression in colleges and univer- 
sities, though it may well find its first reception there. Professor 
James H. Leuba two decades ago*™ discovered that orthodox belief 
in America varied inversely with scientific and intellectual eminence. 
But it has remained for this decade to see a respectable university 
professor in the Middle West argue in a respectable religious publica- 
tion for atheism as an active belief. But no less significant than Pro- 
fessor M. C. Otto’s defense of atheism in the Christian Century? is 
what the defenders of the faith there defend. Professor H. N. Wie- 
man, in these conversations on God, gives up the idea of a personal 
God as unnecessary for religion and as improbable. And Professor 


* The Belief in God and Immortality. In this decade Professor Leuba has himself 
drawn more explicitly the positive doctrines there statistically presented. His later 
book is The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 

2 This discussion has recently been published in a book edited by C. C. Morrison 
and entitled 7s There a God? 
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D. C. MacIntosh, the other participant, a fairly conservative 
churchman, as such things now go, would not pass muster with the 
orthodox of yesterday. Christian leaders want the truth, but they 
know that they no longer know what the truth is—not even the 
truth about divinity. Here is a field where not to know for certain 
what to believe is, practically speaking, to disbelieve what until now 
faith has affirmed as indispensable. It is no longer safe to presume 
that intelligent Christians in America believe either in immortality 
or in God. They may believe, but, instead, they may want to de- 
fine. What is true of many intelligent Christians may well be as- 
sumed true of most intelligent men tomorrow—if not yesterday. 
The ‘Humanist Manifesto,’’? published this year as a religious 
declaration and signed by not a few thoughtful men, declares, among 
other beliefs, that the universe is “self-existing and not created” and 
that “the time has passed for theism. ... . " 

It is a recent change, but a present fact, that intelligent and good 
men can and will today publicly declare against what was the center 
of religious faith so short a time ago. Does anybody believe that a 
monkey law or a Scopes trial would be possible in any state of the 
nation today? The biological exhibits at the Century of Progress 
probably represent the last lesson necessary to make evolution a 
thing hereafter taken for granted, so far as active dissent is con- 
cerned. Religiously this means, to quote again the “Humanist Mani- 
festo,” “that man is a part of nature and that he has emerged as the 
result of a continuous process”; moreover, that man alone “‘is re- 
sponsible for the realization of the world of his dreams. ... . yi 

It would be a mistake, however, to put merely a negative inter- 
pretation upon what has been said. Professor Otto makes clear that 
his atheism is not so much a denial of God as it is an affirmation of 
man, and the more representative “Manifesto” closes with the faith 
that man has “within himself the power for the realization of the 
world of his dreams” and with the exhortation that he “‘set intelli- 
gence and will to the task.” The renunciation of an old belief does 
not ordinarily take place until a new one is ready to serve in its stead. 
What has made unnecessary the idea of a benevolent deity? What, 
if not a friendly universe, or the prospect of a trustworthy society? 


3 New Humanist, VI (1933), 1-5. 
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II 


The friendly universe of contemporary faith has been long pre- 
paring. Idealism since Kant and through Hegel (in America today 
through Hocking) has taught us that reality is a process that runs 
itself beneficently. But is that type of idealism not itself dead or a- 
dying? If so, it left or leaves its dying blessing upon the air. More- 
over, Darwinism, though furnishing a process that runs itself by 
wasteful struggle, guarantees also that those who emerge from the 
struggle will, under the circumstances, be the fittest for survival. 
And even Marxism gives us a process, as red in tooth and claw as 
Darwinism, which nevertheless runs itself off dialectically to a splen- 
did conclusion—to a classless society. These were the great “‘isms’”’ of 
the nineteenth century, uniting upon nature as a process that in 
transit or destination was not unfriendly to man. The fruit of those 
various faiths has been preserved in this or that syrup, to be eaten 
in this winter of our present discontent. Moreover, Jeans is finding 
among the stars the markings of a cosmic beneficence and Milligan 
and Compton return smiling from the interstellar spaces, where they 
have not seen eye to eye but where they have alike found what they 
looked upon to be good. God was needed of old, among other things, 
to make dynamic an otherwise static universe, and to make good 
what otherwise would have been indifferent if not evil. With the 
universe running itself advantageously to man, it becomes God to 
some; to others, borrowing Markham’s fine phrase, “earth itself 
is enough.’’* The notion of change, of evolution, in short of process 
becomes in our day the common rallying-point of philosophers as 
different as Alexander and Whitehead in England, Husserl and Hart- 
mann in Germany, Bergson in France, Croce and Gentile in Italy, 
and Dewey in America. 


III 


Minds saturated with evolutionary notions habitually see nature 
proliferating into man. But before man are men. Society appears as 
natural as anything could possibly be. If we do not like one form of 
it, we transfer to another; and if we find we cannot change our loca- 

4See also Baker Brownell’s beautiful and searching essay in religious realism, 
Earth Is Enough, Harper’s, 1933. 
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tion, we unite to change its nature. But everywhere society appears 
in our decade as the beneficent arm of a Nature which yesterday was 
herself directly beneficent. She is still there in the background to be- 
come the matrix for society made over after our own hearts’ desire. 
But since society has become natural, rather than the artificial, con- 
tractual thing she was when America was young, what is more nat- 
ural than that the blessing which in the twilight of divinity passed to 
nature should find its locus now in society? “Every man expects 
England to do her duty’’—this is the contemporary schoolboy’s ver- 
sion of the great admiral’s dying message. And in America it is at 
last up to Uncle Sam to provide jobs for the jobless, relief for the 
destitute, capital for city and state projects, balance among all ele- 
ments, and control of and for the whole. What was unthinkable for 
Hoover only last year is now planned and perpetrated by Roosevelt 
and accepted by the nation. The more immediate meaning of all this 
has already been indicated by those surveying the political and eco- 
nomic changes. What I emphasize is the general fact that our trust is 
now in society (rather than in God or Nature), that the state has be- 
come our natural and available help in time of great need. This is a 
new—a very new—attitude in America; and yet, though coming like 
an invader in a dark night, this faith in the state has captured our 
fancy as well as seized our goods. As testimony whereof consider how 
we acclaim as the hero of the hour our national leader whom but yes- 
terday we looked at askance if not cried down as a dangerous radical. 
Franklin Roosevelt has given to each, in idea at least, the state as 
the common strength of all, and, enunciating this in a silver voice, 
has stilled our worst fears and aroused not our least hopes. 

This turning of men from themselves to one another is, indeed, a 
universal phenomenon of today. It has led Ortega in his provocative 
book, Revolt of the Masses, to speak fearfully of the mass mind as 
the menace of our time. But his voice, like that in America of Kal- 
len,’ is a lone voice crying in the wilderness of the world today. We 
felt the comfort of mass homogeneity during the dangers of the 
World War, and we do not feel that we can, even if we would, any 
longer stand alone. 

Let there be no mistake about this new temper. There are dis- 


5 Horace M. Kallen, Individualism: An American Way of Life. Liveright, 1933. 
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satisfied people everywhere, as how could there not be in such times 
unless men have sunk from the prying curiosity of simians to the 
contentedness of bovines? But it is not the dissatisfaction of an- 
archists. No “‘ism”’ is today so dead as anarchism, unless it be indi- 
vidualism, the mother of anarchy. What the dissatisfied want is 
not a chance to be themselves; what they want is a chance to get 
another society in which they can lose themselves more fully, more 
securely. Tastes differ as to what kind of society it shall be; but all 
tastes unite upon the fact that there is no salvation short of social 
control, emanating from a social order that surrounds the individual 
more fully than the liberalism of yesterday could allow. Individual- 
ism lost intellectually, we pass in practice, as by fated stages, from 
democracy to state socialism, to fascism, to communism—and to the 
progressive loss of what so short a time ago we would have called our 
individual souls and would have defended with our lives. 

What is most remarkable about this is the feeling of its natural- 
ness, even of its inevitability. The communist here and elsewhere 
has rationalized this feeling better than others. He sees it as an un- 
folding process quite as inevitable as the weather. What is written 
in the sealed book of dialectical materialism will come to pass wheth- 
er it ever happens or not. There is an inner logic the secret of which 
he securely senses, which forces the argument on from feudalism and 
capitalism, as premises, to communism, as conclusion. Though the 
communist has rationalized it better and joyed in it more, others 
seem hardly less reliant upon the eventuation of the process. Even 
in America in pullman cars, on street corners, in laboratories, and in 
classrooms men are everywhere expectant of fascism. No other than 
this messianic readiness could have swelled to such rainbow hues the 
puny bubble of technocracy. There is a virtual surrender of reliance 
upon democratic means among most, and even those to whom an- 
other method than our historic one is most unwelcome are prepared 
to accept what they believe must come. It is difficult to find an in- 
telligent man today who in private will not acknowledge the main 
body of what I am here saying. Moreover, the feeling is widespread 
that a severe social change will come as surely, if not quite as readily, 
against as with our wills. The change is as yet intellectual, but what 
has passed through the minds of enough men passes easily into ac- 
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tion—unless minds that have changed once change twice. The rapid- 
ity of widespread change of mind—nowhere better illustrated than in 
the apparent ready passing of prohibition when even its enemies two 
years ago did not believe such an outcome possible this generation— 
this rapidity itself is one of the notable intellectual changes of our 
time. Has radio given a hundred million people a group mind? 

The loss of the traditional belief in the efficacy of individual effort, 
in favor of mass action, passing over now into a loss of faith in the 
efficacy of intellectual effort, is without doubt an arresting aspect of 
present change. It is as though we insist upon taking something 
like a religious attitude toward society, as once we took toward God 
and later toward Nature. Sumner taught the last generation that 
the mores can do no wrong, for they define the wrong; and while we 
rebel against or despair of the mores of his day as applied to ours, we 
regard those that we shall ourselves form as greatly better if not as 
infallibly right. The spirit of individual initiative and courageous 
confidence in the outcome of that initiative is rare today. We must 
organize to do anything, and then the organization will prove too 
much for us individually. Reinhold Niebuhr in his Moral Man and 
Immoral Society has rationalized this; and yet, though society is in- 
herently immoral to him, he, too, argues for another social order to 
right the injustice of this and every other existent one. This high 
trust in society which we distrust only a little less than we distrust 
our individual selves is so remarkable as to provoke queries. 

Is it that we severally and jointly hope to ride the wave and come 
out on top, sharing power with the new and burly élite of fascism? 
There is little doubt that this is the secret of the acquiescence of 
many in the business group, if not also of some in the intellectual 
group. Is it that we serenely enough trust our consciences in their 
demand for equality and brotherhood as to welcome the chance to 
spend or be spent in a communistic effort through the loving-kind- 
ness of coercion? It is not improbable that enough of the Christian 
spirit of doing good to others, whether they want it or not, has sur- 
vived the strenuous prohibition and vice crusades of last decade to 
make thisva fruitful guess. Or is it that we have so caught the demo- 
cratic emphasis upon friendliness, rationalized in critical circles by 
pragmatism’s devotion to the differential dearness of ‘shared experi- 
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ence,” as to be willing to try anything as means which itself has the 
thrill of close contact with others, without too clear an idea of what 
the end served by the means? Or is it, in reverse, the despair felt 
the last few years at the magnitude of insecurity and misery, in the 
immediate presence of which every American feels he ought to do 
something but can do nothing commensurate? Are we, as compen- 
sation, glad to have anything happen to relieve us of the discomfort 
of a felt impotence in the face of a plain duty to our fellow-men? 

What of these or other guesses may strike nearer the truth, it is 
fairly clear that this attitude is the most serious intellectual change 
of our time—the lapse of faith in the efficacy of intelligence itself. 
But if our faith in intelligence has failed us, our faith in co-operation 
has not. To trust co-operation, minus intelligence, however, is to 
trust coercion, which is the final distrust of intelligence. We still 
wish to do things together; to win others to our way of life even if we 
have to do it forcibly. Pressure politics has of late been the order 
of the day, and this implicit resort to coercion has flowered normally 
now into intellectual tolerance of communism as one of the great per- 
manent possibilities of social reform and into actual readiness for 
some fascistic movement. Both these, of course, are philosophies of 
violence: the one in the name of the democratic ideal of comrade- 
ship, the other in the name of self-justifying power. How strangely 
this attitude does contrast with our traditional attitude of moral 
tolerance and democratic compromise of differences! It is singular 
that this great intellectual change, the lack of confidence in intelli- 
gence itself to see us through peacefully, is not accompanied by lack 
of hope of a more legal law, of a more just justice. We trust in luck; 
society will do it; social change is beyond our control; but we will 
initiate it jointly and hope for the best. We do not like this intel- 
lectual weather; we take our chance at good climate ahead. 


IV 
Now these tendencies, if the diagnosis is accepted, are to be read 
not only in the literature of our time, but illustrations of every intel- 
lectual attitude can be found in the literature of practically every 
language and of every age. The literary artist is likely to be suffi- 
ciently out of the swim if not in actual opposition to the dominant 
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drift of his own time as to furnish multiform responses to life; and 
history has on the whole been kinder to versatility in literature than 
to variety in patterns of practice. The theory seems to have been 
that what is merely verbal will do no harm. What period does not 
have its Jeremiahs in poetry and prose—voicers of the everlasting 
nay to God, or man, or mind? What period does not have voices 
articulating the everlasting yea to instinct, or manners, or morals? 
Fatalism and freedom, theism and humanism, self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice—these are permanent possibilities of man’s response to his 
world and to his fellows; and all alike lend themselves as materials 
for literary art. As a Paul Shorey finds Plato or Plato-reminders in 
everything, so any teacher of literature can find a little of every- 
thing in Plato, or Dante, or Goethe, or Browning, or Whitman, or 
Hardy. And as for the social tendencies eventuating today as democ- 
racy or fascism or communism, these, too, mark permanent atti- 
tudes that can be illustrated from the literature of every age. Every 
writer profound enough to have forgotten himself into the immortal- 
ity that literature is has enough of variety in him to represent in one, 


important aspects of every “ism” and attitude. 


If the teacher of literature counts his task the impartial sensitiza- 
tion of mind to all minds’ possibilities, then the task is easy with 
such abundant materials at hand in whatever period studied. The 
teacher need only himself be sensitive to the breadth and depth and 
variety, which age cannot wither nor custom stale, in order to sensi- 
tize those whom he teaches. The gold of the Indies is there for every- 
one who carries the gold wand with him. But no teacher will be 
merely impartial as to the wealth spread before him. Being himself 
sensitivity with a center, the center will and may fruitfully dominate 
and direct the sensitivity. In creating in others finer human hun- 
gers, he himself must, however, be the judge of what is “‘finer.”” This 
way of life rather than that will be the form of the propaganda of 
each teacher, and this propaganda he will inflict whether he will it 
or no; for it is enough to be one’s self in order to weight the scales, in 
students’ minds, for or against the way of life one exemplifies through 
whatever he teaches. The course of effectiveness as well as of justice 
here seems to me to be the placing of oral emphasis where the em- 


phasis of temperament and gesture fall. This, however, requires 
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self-knowledge. Consciously to be what one is, is better than to be 
it unconsciously; and to know one’s self and be that self proudly is to 
recommend one’s own way of life in deed, whatever be done in 
words. With all materials at hand, the good teacher need not impair 
through this sublimated self-imposition his larger devotion to im- 
partial sensitization of every mind to what all minds have produced. 

How enviable is the lot of the teacher of literature today! In an 
epoch in which everybody “works off his tensions’ on somebody 
else, such a teacher can relieve himself less noisily because more ob- 
jectively than can any other pedagogical class. In his materials 
themselves lie imbedded in beauty all the major attitudes of man 
and all his aspirations and dreams unrealized save in words. Is the 
teacher of literature not to be envied? 

But if enviable his lot, how much more so the lot of the teacher 
of composition. For here the emphasis shifts from mere appreciation 
to the kinesthesia of creation. The propaganda that can never be 
rightfully gainsaid is propaganda for personality. But there is no 
personality above the humdrum without joyous creation. Chances 
at creation are limited to no single art or science; they are as wide as 
activity itself. Bulking large in spiritual returns among all activities, 
however, is self-expression through words. The pleasures of talk in 
this simian world are great, very great. But the restraint which writ- 
ing imposes is just the pinch of economy needed to promote the plain 
pleasures of spoken discourse to the purer level of art. Whoever can 
handle words artfully has found a source of personality integration 
and of sustaining joy second to none accessible to man. Whoever 
can help another to help himself in this wise way has passed on more 
light to life than through the gift of any body of materials. He who 
learns to write well enough to enjoy it will never want for materials. 
If his art be not the means of competence, it will at least constitute 
the best compensation for poverty. It lightens many a landscape of 
nature with the light that never was on land or sea, and it becomes 
the surest inner resource a plaintive individual can possess in and 
against whatever social (dis)order may this day be a-brewing in the 
cauldron of change.° 

6 For a further development of this point of view with reference to literary activity, 
see my chapter in the book edited by John Macy, American Writers on American Litera- 


ture. Liveright, 1931. 












































HIGHWAY VERSUS DETOUR IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


DORA V. SMITH 


In an educational world where highways are as yet unmapped, and 
objectives but hazily determined, the problem of keeping to the trail 
is formidable indeed. Enticing little signs, distracting one’s attention 
from the palm to pine insignia, beg the traveler to turn left at the 
next corner to follow Main Street through a tiny village, and the un- 
wary find themselves easily waylaid: ‘“Two miles to the right for the 
key to recognition of a complex sentence, and two to the left for 
ability to distinguish between a participle and a gerund.” 

The report of the National Survey of Secondary School English, 
recently released by the Office of Education in Washington, reveals 
two aims as predominant in the English courses of this country 
today: first, to enable boys and girls to speak and write correctly 
and effectively in the normal social and business contacts of every- 
day life; and second, to establish among them the habit of lifelong 
association with good books.’ These are the major highways along 
which progress in the teaching of English purports to move. To the 
extent, then, to which a teaching method promotes these ends, it is 
of value; to the extent to which it does not, it is both wasteful and 
misleading. 

It seems a commonplace to remark that the way to learn to speak 
and write correctly and effectively is to speak and write under the 
impulse of a social situation with adequate guidance in the class- 
room; yet surprisingly little of either of these activities is in progress 
in the composition classes of this country today. Dr. Symonds and 
his graduate students at Columbia University, after tabulating the 
opportunities for actual expression of ideas in fifty-four English 
classes in New York City, report that pupils say, on the average, 
three sentences each per fifty-minute period. A similar conclusion is 

* Instruction in English, Monograph No. 20, National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
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reached in the National Survey of the Teaching of English. It is pos- 
sible to search in vain in the major junior and senior high schools 
from Seattle to Richmond, Virginia, and from Los Angeles to 
Cranston, Rhode Island, for English classes where the actual expres- 
sion of ideas is in progress. Day after day one is met at the door with 
the inevitable remark, ‘“‘Isn’t it too bad? We happen to be doing 
grammar exercises today,” or “I’m sorry we’re using the punctua- 
tion drill books this afternoon.” It seems legitimate, therefore, to 
conclude that one of the most misleading detours on which high- 
school English teachers are embarked today is the grammar and 
punctuation exercise detour. 

Preoccupation with the drill pad is to be deplored, however, for 
more reasons than its substitution of an artificial exercise for experi- 
ence in the expression of ideas. It ignores, on the one hand, the oral 
aspects of correctness in English expression, and on the other, the im- 
portance of having something to say. Teachers of English are every- 
where conscious of the well-nigh insurmountable difficulty of de- 
veloping habits of correct speech in the classroom among pupils who 
listen the other ten hours of their waking day to slovenly diction and 
incorrect forms of speech. Sound, it is readily agreed, is the most 
potent single factor in the student’s concept of right and wrong in 
expression. To what extent does the underlining of correct forms 
take this element of the situation into account? Miss Prudence Cut- 
right, Director of Research in the Minneapolis Public Schools, after 
trying out under controlled conditions six methods of eliminating 
common errors in pupil speech and writing, found the oral attack by 
members of the sixth-grade classes in common, producing fifty-five 
per cent more progress in a six-week period than any other method 
used in the experiment. Similar results were secured in a test of de- 
layed recall later in the semester. 

Furthermore, this mechanics of English detour leads far from the 
main trail when it blinds both teacher and pupil to the fact that 
success in the communication of ideas is measured first by having 
something to say and second by the manner in which one says it. 
Who among us has not listened to meticulously correct rehearsals 
of inane experiences, to petty precisions related as though they were 
world-startling events, only to wish that somewhere, sometime, Eng- 
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lish teachers had taught how to select from one’s own experience 
the things of interest to one’s auditors. 

Teachers of English in high school are privileged to deal with boys 
and girls at a period in their lives when broadening social contacts 
and a degree of freedom denied in earlier years open up to them ex- 
periences more stimulating than any they have known before. They 
are alert to the challenge of a larger world in which they are to have 
a part. They are curious to know and to understand that world, 
skeptical of many of its unchallenged precepts, incapable as yet of 
forming new ones of their own. Above all, they have visions of the 
part they may play in its varied life, of the reforms they are confi- 
dent of making in its program. 

Composition as a subject has no content of its own. It would 
seem, then, that teachers of English have an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to go back with their pupils to the very wellsprings of expres- 
sion in human experience and to lead them gradually to the clarifica- 
tion of their own thinking and the more effective presentation of 
their ideas to others. 

In an address before the Progressive Education Association in 
Detroit some years ago, Dr. Kilpatrick distinguished between two 
types of learning—/abit formation, which involves mastery of certain 
prescribed modes of conduct, the fixing of a generally accepted re- 
sponse determined in advance on the basis of the previous experience 
of the race; and problem solving, which involves the facing of a non- 
predictable situation with no pre-determined mode of action, select- 
ing here and there from one’s past experience those factors which fit 
the new situation and evolving a totally different and untried pattern 
of conduct appropriate to the conditions of a twentieth-century 
world. It is the second ability upon which progress in any direction 
primarily depends. It is the second, also, which the economic order 
of the world awaits today. To the first, the high-school teacher of 
English makes a direct contribution through rightful emphasis upon 
the skills of writing, reading, and speaking. To the second, he has 
an equal obligation, but one less commonly recognized in both theory 
and practice in the teaching of composition. Ability to see relation- 
ships in one’s thought and experience, ability to convert another to 
one’s point of view in a controversy, ability to present information 
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logically and effectively, ability to relate experiences entertainingly 
to others—these are outcomes of the teaching of composition as 
earnestly to be sought as ability to place a semicolon between the 
long involved parts of a compound sentence or even astuteness in 
discovering the subject of a verb. Platitudinous as such statements 
may appear, it is significant that not one of the former is a minimum 
essential in the 156 courses of study presented to the National Sur- 
vey and both of the latter invariably are. It may not, therefore, be 
out of place to suggest that we are progressing along the main high- 
way to correct and effective speech and writing in proportion as we 
furnish in our high-school program in composition motive and op- 
portunity for the actual development and expression of ideas. 

The second detour which leads from the highway to correct and 
effective expression may be called, guardedly, the detour of remedial 
and individualized instruction; guardedly, because the procedure, 
excellent in itself, has brought direful results when coupled with a 
content hostile to the very outcomes which it aims to achieve. The 
peculiar value of remedial instruction lies in its emphasis upon 
mastery by the individual of a few basic essentials in which careful 
diagnosis of difficulties has proved him to be deficient. When a pupil 
is removed from his regular course in English for remedial work with 
a group having similar difficulties, it would seem of supreme im- 
portance that what he gains in the class in remedial instruction be 
more important than what he misses in the regular class period. For 
illustration, a large high school in one of our prominent educational 
centers employs a full-time teacher of remedial English. Every pupil 
who fails in a section of the minimum essentials test is removed from 
his regular class in English and assigned to the remedial instruction 
room for drill upon points of individual difficulty. Every pupil, also, 
who, in written or oral expression throughout the term, reveals de- 
ficiencies in any of the points covered by the examination, is similar- 
ly dealt with. Observation of the two groups reveals the fact that 
pupils of low I.Q., exceedingly weak in all academic phases of high- 
school instruction, are excluded from the regular work in business 
and social letter-writing to underline noun clauses and give their 
construction in sentences. 

The problem is assuming large proportions in several sections of 
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the country. A western city, having set a standard of go per cent 
mastery on certain difficult tests of grammatical analysis, finds 45 
per cent of its Freshmen failing ninth-grade English annually. 
Remedial classes are formed, English teachers are fearfully over- 
burdened, and administrators complain that the normal program of 
the school is drastically interrupted because certain pupils of low 
I.Q. cannot locate the participles in a sentence and indicate by an 
arrow the words they modify. The tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that nothing else in the English course counts. No teacher, of 
course, would admit such an accusation. A less emphatic way of say- 
ing the same thing is that unless the pupil achieves 90 per cent 
mastery on this test, he cannot be promoted into tenth-grade Eng- 
lish regardless of his success in other elements of the course. Ob- 
viously progress in the field of remedial instruction is at a standstill 
until further agreement is reached as to what is worthy of go per 
cent mastery on the part of the average pupil in our schools. 

Granted that a boy of low ability has one year to spend in high 
school, what is the most important contribution the English course 
can make to his future? What types of contacts with books, with 
magazines, with other people and their ideas should he have? What 
kinds of experiences in writing and speaking, in thinking and sharing 
the thoughts of others should be furnished him before he leaves for 
the industrial and social world? That is the problem with which 
English teachers are grappling the country over, and despite their 
practice to the contrary, not an English teacher in America would 
vote under the circumstances for underlining noun clauses in a 
sentence. In proportion as we face the actual needs of boys and girls 
and men and women in this country today, together with the results 
of scientific investigations in the teaching of language, shall we be 
able to hold to the highway that leads to ultimate success in the 
teaching of expression. 

An analysis of the aims of the teaching of literature from 156 
courses of study produced in this country since 1925 reveals unani- 
mous agreement upon one as predominant: to establish among boys 
and girls the habit of lifelong association with good books—in the 
words of the Survey Report, to develop the desire and standards of 
evaluation to continue reading under one’s own direction. Obviously 
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a program of literature which relegates to the last day of a six-week 
period stereotyped reports upon an activity called “outside”’ reading 
cannot expect to produce pupils with a lively concern for continued 
reading under their own direction. Fortunately, evidences are most 
encouraging that “outside” reading is gradually breaking its way in- 
side the pall of academic respectability. The unit method of instruc- 
tion, organization of literature by themes, and the free reading move- 
ment becoming prevalent in the West are all signs of an eagerness to 
consider literature as a unified body of material, whether produced 
in 1933 or in 1798; giving truthful and beautiful expression to the 
human spirit, whether revealed in a tournament of the Knights of 
Arthur or a football contest in the Yale bowl, or whether voicing 
the sorrows of a bereaved youth in the stanzas of Lycidas or the 
poignant grief of a father in a journalistic tribute to Mary White. 
On the other hand, one who examines into the teaching of litera- 
ture in the high schools of this country today cannot fail to be 
conscious of at least two detours leading away from the objective so 
unanimously set forth. One is the continued vogue of the required 
classic and the other, the ill-considered contract in literature. 
Curiously interesting is the list of classics for required reading in 
high-school English courses today. The most frequently used is 
Silas Marner; the next is Julius Caesar. The list is with one or two 
exceptions identical with the group of classics required for college 
entrance in the year 1890. College entrance requirements, however, 
have moved forward notably in the last few decades. The latest re- 
port, for instance, of the committee on Uniform English Require- 
ments for College Entrance in the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, names no single classic to be read 
by every student in common. On the contrary, it takes a definite 
stand for breadth of reading, imploring teachers of high-school Eng- 
lish to impress upon their pupils that Shakespeare is not the sole Eng- 
lish dramatist and that poets have lived and died since Tennyson. 
Recent action of the Eastern College Entrance Examination 
Board abolishes the old restrictive examination even as an optional 
form, beginning in 1934, another concrete illustration of the attitude 
of the colleges toward this problem. In this case, the decision is 
doubly significant because based upon accumulated evidence from 
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both restrictive and comprehensive examination procedures that 
those students trained in the meticulous analysis of a few selected 
classics achieve a smaller measure of success in college English than 
those with breadth of literary experience emanating in higher stand- 
ards of appreciation and an ability to approach intelligently that 
body of literature with which they are yet to become acquainted. 

The most significant fact about the list of required classics pre- 
sented in the Survey is this: that no one classic listed is required in 
common by more than one-third of the schools of this country. Even 
Silas Marner, which heads the list, is required in only 59 of the 156 
schools represented. In one city it is the Odyssey which is necessary 
to the soul’s salvation; in another, it is The Lady of the Lake. Courses 
in American Literature are unknown in the East, and the History of 
English Literature is seldom taught. In the Middle West both are 
strongly intrenched, while the West tends rather to emphasis upon 
literary types. All, regardless of section or course content, acknowl- 
edge the same fundamental purpose: to give boys and girls the habit 
of lifelong association with good books. It is a salutary experience to 
recognize that the individual classic, the particular method of organ- 
izing course content, is less important than the objective to be 
achieved. For one group of boys and girls it may be Treasure Island 
which will open the door to future reading of the novel. To another, 
it may be The Boy Knight of Rheims, the Trumpeter of Krakow, or 
even Felix Salten’s Bambi. The same thing may be said of boys and 
girls within a given class. From one point of view, the most im- 
portant factor in the reading of a book in the classroom is the list of 
similar good books to which it introduces the pupil. The other im- 
portant outcome is the enjoyment of the selection, the appreciation 
of its elements of value which will carry over into the reading of addi- 
tional books of similar appeal. 

In Denver, for instance, instead of purchasing 40 copies of one 
book for classroom reading, the school board furnishes 10 copies of 
each of 4 books, which the pupils exchange and read in turn. Class 
discussion cannot, under the circumstances, concern meticulous de- 
tails of form and style. It may, however, deal with those factors of 
enjoyment and evaluation of literature which are the common con- 
cern of cultured people outside of school. 
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Does the story move rapidly? Is it consistent throughout? Does 
it reveal truly the people, the times, the places it purports to pic- 
ture? 

Are the characters natural human beings, not wholly bad, not 
wholly good? What influences different from our own act and react 
upon their lives? Does the course of events unfold their personali- 
ties, reveal their attitudes and their ideals? Are they different people 
in the end from what they were in the beginning? Are their actions 
reasonable in view of the characters and events presented? 

Judged in terms of questions such as these, Tom Swift and the 
Rover Boys prove sadly wanting, Ivanhoe may reveal weaknesses sel- 
dom dwelt upon inside the school room, and the respective merits 
and defects of Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith and Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans may arouse interesting and well-founded controversy. 

The final detour leading from the highway to the establishment of 
the habit of lifelong association with good books is the detour of the 
ill-considered contract in literature. It is obvious that the contract, 
carefully constructed and administered with a view to realizing all 
the objectives of the teaching of literature, makes large contribu- 
tions to the program in English. As practiced, however, in many 
parts of the country it reduces the activities of the literature class to 
copying from the textbook the answers to a set of questions on a 
mimeographed sheet—occasionally to recording in writing a per- 
sonal reaction to something read. In a Middle Western city, for 
instance, the writer observed a class in the history of English litera- 
ture, in which for eight weeks pupils had sat in their seats copying 
facts about the periods from Chaucer to Pope and recording their 
personal reactions to the few selected masterpieces which appeared 
in the textbook. No library work was in progress, no readings be- 
yond those of the text, no give-and-take of discussion, no inter- 
change of ideas and of enjoyment, no emotional reaction to life’s ex- 
periences similar to their own or curiously different from them, no 
sharing of passages which stimulated the imagination or suggested 
intellectual controversy. 

Again, one of the values inherent in the contract method is the 
extent to which it is capable of stimulating different kinds of expres- 
sion on the part of different kinds of pupils. One responds by writing, 
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another by taking part in dramatic activities, another in painting, 
and still another in handicrafts or the manual arts. The latter, when 
engaged in to the exclusion of other activities, proves one of the 
most enticing detours in the whole program of the teaching of 
literature. 

A recent project book in English reveals the dangers involved. 
Three of its major devices in literature concern the making of a 
Homeric museum of the objects of Greek life presented in the 
Odyssey, the preparation of a nautical dictionary based upon 
Treasure Island, and the mapping of the “Sunset Trail’’ as described 
in the Son of the Middle Border. In the list of 24 objectives discussed 
in the final chapter, the only outcome for which one looks in vain is 
increased love of literature, recognition of the recreational value of 
good books, inspiration to continue reading of a similar sort under 
one’s own direction. The bibliographies contain for the most part 
factual materials for the gleaning of further information. The Odys- 
sey, filled with the thrill of heroic adventure, the lure of the mysteri- 
ous and the unknown, the challenge of a hero who, to quote the 
youthful Coleridge, “‘shines by his own light, moves by his own 
strength, and demolishes all obstacles by his own arm and his own 
wit,’’ seems in danger of becoming to boys and girls a mere catalogue 
of museum pieces, arms and armor, means of transportation, and 
household utensils of ancient times. Treasure Island suggests a dic- 
tionary of nautical terms. What of Jules Verne, of Joseph Conrad, 
of Moby Dick, of The Gold Bug, to all of which Stevenson’s novel 
furnishes alluring leads? To the extent that such a program tends, 
by its very workableness, to lead the teacher of literature away from 
his peculiar function in the life of the adolescent, it should be fol- 
lowed guardedly. 

Finally, back of the contract method as commonly used in Eng- 
lish classes today is an assumption hardly tenable in the teaching of 
literature; namely, that there is a minimum content in literature to 
which every pupil should be introduced in common regardless of his 
interests and capacities. The minimum is usually a classic difficult 
enough to challenge the ability of the superior pupils, who, after they 
have completed that portion of the reading, are permitted to browse 
among other books more varied in range of interest and in difficulty. 
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Meanwhile, the weaker pupils, who would in all likelihood profit 
from the simpler and more varied diet, are fed the common meal in 
smaller helpings with a longer time for digestion. Once they have 
completed the unpalatable experience, the class as a whole is ready 
to pass on to the next unit, in which the whole process is repeated. 
The value of the contract method lies in its adaptation of work to 
individual needs, which this element in the procedure entirely ig- 
nores. The program seems upside down in the light of its major ob- 
jective: the establishment of a lifelong habit of association with good 
books. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to set forth in clear relief, 
if possible, the conflict between the major purposes of the teaching of 
English and certain practices which, largely because of their routine 
nature, remain intrenched in our classrooms today. The insinuation 
is not, for one moment, that better practices do not exist. One may 
say with full measure of truthfulness that there probably never was 
a time when men and women throughout the high schools of America 
devoted themselves more whole-heartedly to the improvement of 
both what we teach and how we teach it. A forward movement is 
obviously under way—a movement the contribution of which will 
be immeasurable if we but face clearly and courageously the distinc- 
tion between highway and detour in the teaching of English. 













































LITERARY RECITALS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL'* 
HAROLD A. ANDERSON 


The literature curriculum of the secondary school has undergone 
important changes in the last decade. Four major innovations are 
(1) free and extensive reading instead of intensive study of a few 
selected classics, (2) more emphasis upon the content of literary se- 
lections and less upon the study of literary form, (3) extension of 
approved reading lists to include numerous titles other than the 
so-called classics, and (4) a tendency to integrate or correlate courses 
in English with other subjects. 

Perhaps the most significant of these tendencies is the marked 
shift in emphasis from the analytical study of literary form to a con- 
sideration of the intrinsic value of the content for pupils. The em- 
phasis has been primarily upon the study of literature as an art form 
rather than upon literature as the medium through which the hopes, 
aspirations, trials, struggles, and deep emotions of the race have 
been expressed and preserved. Progressive schools, recognizing the 
content values of literature, have reorganized their courses to co- 
ordinate more closely with pupil experiences in other school subjects 
as well as life out of school. In recent years, therefore, the tendency 
has been widespread to correlate literature with other subjects, par- 
ticularly with the social studies, and to encourage extensive reading 
for enjoyment. 

Most of the literature suitable for high-school students lends itself 
best to such integration and serves its highest function in it. How- 
ever, there are some forms of literature and some selections in every 
form which do not lend themselves readily to correlation. Further- 
more, some literature deserves recognition perhaps primarily for 
values other than content. The world’s great literature is great in 
part because of the perfected form in which the ideas or emotions of 
the writer are expressed. These statements do not argue for the 


t Paper read before the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, December 2, 1933, Detroit, Michigan. 
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detailed and analytical study of literary forms, but they do imply 
that provision should be made in high school for the presentation of 
literature in such a manner as to enhance the pupil’s appreciation 
of the literary elements which distinguish some reading matter as 
literature. 

For many years the University of Chicago High School has rec- 
ognized the need for such an approach and has made marked prog- 
ress in achieving the goals implied in the preceding paragraph. This 
year the School, which is committed to the policy of correlating liter- 
ature with the social studies, has undertaken an innovation which it 
is the purpose of this paper to describe, namely, provision in its 
regular school program for a series of literary recitals. At the outset 
it should be made clear that the literary recitals constitute only one 
of several approaches to literature in this School. The recitals are 
confined for the most part to those forms of literature—poetry, 
drama, and orations—which depend upon oral presentation for their 
fullest appreciation. 

The general aim of the recital program is to develop and enhance 
the pupil’s appreciation of good literature. Attention at this point 
will be directed to several specific objectives. The School is interest- 
ed in providing opportunities for pupils to listen to effective inter- 
pretative reading of good poetry, drama, and orations. Emphasis 
on rapid silent reading in recent years has tended to ignore the im- 
portance of sound in poetry. Pupils apply their habits of rapid 
silent reading to poetry with the resultant loss of much that poetry 
has to offer. This may be the reason why so few pupils read poetry 
well, and it may be one of the reasons why poetry is read for enjoy- 
ment by so few. By listening to poetry read by a competent reader 
the pupil will develop a sensitivity to qualities which escape his at- 
tention as he reads the printed page silently. Through recitals es- 
pecially planned to accomplish the foregoing purpose it is hoped that 
pupils will become aware of poetic elements or literary elements in 
any type of literature which otherwise they might never discover. 
A program of recitals provides also a supreme opportunity to train 
pupils in the listening ability, one of the four language arts (the four 
being speaking, listening, reading, and writing). Pupils are not ac- 
customed to listening to literature read aloud and for the most part 
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are poor listeners, but through a series of carefully planned recitals 
they can be trained to listen effectively and to become good mem- 
bers of an audience. Another objective is to distinguish in the pupil’s 
mind the essential differences in form and content among the differ- 
ent literary forms employed to give expression to various subjects 
and moods. If the pupil listens to a series of recitals employing all 
types of literature, he is likely to become conscious, with little or no 
comment from the reader, of the essential differences in form among 
the several types of literature. A fourth and perhaps most important 
objective is to develop an understanding of the essential qualities 
which distinguish literature from ordinary prose writing. This objec- 
tive is accomplished through abundant oral reading by the teacher 
(and by competent pupils) with informal but systematic comment 
on literary qualities. Other objectives will be discussed or implied 
in subsequent sections of this paper as a number of illustrative re- 
citals are described. 

A fundamental reorganization of the entire curriculum of the 
University High School makes administrative provision for a 
“Special Schedule,” different for every week, of various types of 
curricular activities which is synchronized with the regular schedule 
of classes. In other words, the regular program of classes is flexible 
enough to permit interruption by the “Special Schedule” any period 
of the day in any or all classes. This flexibility makes it possible to 
bring together for recital or other purposes large groups of pupils, 
even the entire student body, any hour during the school day. 
The “Special Schedule” is mimeographed and given to pupils on 
Friday preceding the week in which it goes into effect. Thus, while 
the literary recitals constitute a definite part of the pupil’s English 
program, the manner in which they are scheduled marks them off in 
sharp contrast to the regular classes in English. 

Progressive teachers have long recognized that the traditional 
classroom, with its accompanying atmosphere of tests, book reports, 
and study, constitutes one of the serious obstacles to enjoyment and 
appreciation of literature. The University High School has made 
conscious effort to remove such inhibitions, but further steps were 
taken this year in connection with the recital program. For this 
reason the recitals are not held in the regular English classrooms but 
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in a large room equipped for the purpose. When the pupils enter the 
recital room, they come to it in much the same frame of mind that 
characterizes their entering a concert hall. To be sure, when they 
entered the room for the first recital, some of them asked about tak- 
ing notes and whether or not there would be a test later. When they 
were assured that no notes need be taken, that no test would be 
given at any time, and, furthermore, that no exercises or reports of 
any kind were to be required, they took their seats ready to listen in 
an attitude different from what it might otherwise have been. 

Approximately ninety different recitals will be given during the 
present year by the five members of the English Department, except 
for a few which may be given by members of other departments and 
by people from outside the School. Some recitals have been planned 
in which competent students will do the reading. Since the recitals 
are given to relatively large groups, such as the entire Freshman 
class (about eighty-five pupils), each pupil will hear from fifteen to 
twenty programs during the school year. 

The ninety recitals are not just so many individual programs. 
On the contrary, the series has been planned with considerable 
thought and care in order to insure sufficient variety and to make 
provision for systematic and continuous growth in appreciation. In 
the first place, there is a great deal of difference in intellectual ma- 
turity and reading background between a sub-Freshman (seventh- to 
eighth-grade level) and a Senior. Obviously, the programs offered to 
the lower classes differ in many vital respects from those given to 
Juniors and Seniors. There is also the problem on each level of pro- 
viding for an increasingly more mature type of program from week 
to week. In the third place, there must be sufficient variety to insure 
sustained interest on the part of the audience. An attempt will be 
made in the remainder of this paper to indicate in a general way the 
patterns of approach employed in building up the entire series by 
describing briefly a few programs given already this year. Comment 
will be made relative to the governing principles on which the indi- 
vidual programs are based as the illustrative recitals are described. 
These programs have been planned and given by various members of 
the English Department, and indebtedness to them for the use of 
their materials is acknowledged. 
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In the sub-Freshman year the approach was made through a se- 
quence of four programs given in four successive weeks featuring 
simple narrative poetry. The first recital hour was opened with a 
short talk on old folk ballads in which the universal love of stories, 
the function of the minstrel, and the place of ballads in the lives of 
people long ago were stressed. The remainder of the hour was given 
to oral reading of a number of very short old folk ballads grouped 
under such headings as “Popular Heroes,” “Riddling Ballads,” 
“Humorous Ballads,” “Mystery Ballads,” and “Ballads with a Re- 
frain.”” When the last group was read, the pupils were invited to 
join in the refrain, a copy of which had been included in the mimeo- 
graphed programs. ‘The pupils’ response to the rhythm and harmony 
of the verse form was almost instantaneous. When poetry is intro- 
duced in the proper mood and atmosphere, the pupil reaction is 
gratifying. One of the most interesting numbers on this program 
was the reading of three different versions of an old ballad, ‘‘Sir 
Patrick Spence.” The following ballads were read: “Robin Hood 
and Little John,” “Johnie Armstrong,” ‘The Riddling Knight,” 
‘““Get Up and Bar the Door,” “Babylon,” and ‘The Twa Corbies.”’ 
The second recital in the sequence on narrative poetry for sub- 
Freshmen was devoted chiefly to modern ballad-like poems of which 
the following are illustrative: Longfellow’s ‘The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” Whittier’s “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” and Scott’s ‘‘Lochin- 
var.” The third program continued with a group of narrative poems 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
Browning’s ‘““How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 


about famous rides, such as Longfellow’s 


Aix,” Read’s “Sheridan’s Ride,” and Cowper’s “John Gilpin’s 
Ride.’ In the fourth recital modern narrative poems were read: 
Kipling’s ‘“The Ballad of East and West,’ Lowell’s “The Singing 
Leaves,’ Holmes’s “The Ballad of the Oysterman,” and Gilbert’s 
“The Yarn of the Nancy Bell.”’ 

The first Freshman recitals were organized around certain poetic 
elements well illustrated in lyric poetry. The aim was to develop an 
appreciation for imagery, rhythm, sound values, and pattern of the 
stanza and of the whole poem. The opening recital was introduced 
by a brief informal talk on imagery which awakened an interest in 
the poet’s use of imagery when he wishes his reader to share vivid 
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impressions of sound, sight, smell, and feeling. Included in this re- 
cital were two poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay: ‘“Travel’’ and 
“Pastoral”; four by Carl Sandburg: “Sketch,” “The Harbor,” 
“Golding Moth,” and ‘‘Moonset”’; four by Vachel Lindsay: “Eu- 
clid,” ““The Old Horse in the City,” “What the Snow Man Said,” 
and “‘An Explanation of the Grasshopper”’; and one by William Rose 
Benét: ‘The Horse Thief.”’ 

In organizing recitals around separate poetic elements the teacher 
is fully aware of the fact that while the poem is read the listener is 
sensitive to several poetic qualities simultaneously. He hears 
rhythm and sound effects, he is conscious of the images evoked by 
the poet through suggestion, and he is responsive to the structure as 
a whole. It is necessary, however, in developing sensitivity to these 
elements to isolate them for emphasis. Even though most poems 
contain all of the elements, one or more may be emphasized for 
illustration. Some poems exemplify certain qualities more clearly 
than others, and they should be selected to accomplish the purpose 
in mind. If pupils are not accustomed to the approach to literature 
here described, the literary selections for any group should be simple 
and should clearly indicate the elements under consideration, but 
as the pupils grow in the power of appreciation the recitals may be 
progressively more complex. 

The recital featuring imagery in poetry was followed by a program 
of poems in which sound values, such as rhyme, alliteration, asso- 
nance, and refrain, were dominant. It should be made clear that re- 
citals based on separate poetic elements are presented to pupils on 
all levels, not to the Freshmen alone, and that only the first recitals 
isolate so clearly separate elements. In later programs poems were 
read which illustrated increasingly complex images and the total ef- 
fect which the several elements combined have upon the reader or 
listener. Recitals which emphasize stanza pattern and the pattern 
of the whole poem follow the programs just described. 

A number of recitals given this year have consisted of selections 
from various types of literature. There is perhaps no better way to 
impress upon pupils the differences in content and structure among 
the literary forms than to read in one hour selections illustrating 
such variations. One of the first Sophomore recitals had, among 
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others, this purpose. The program consisted of one of Leacock’s 
essays, ‘“My Financial Career,’”’ Troy’s negro dialect poem entitled 
“Won by Ear,” Kipling’s dialect poem ‘‘Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” Booker T. 
Washington’s oration entitled ‘““The Atlanta Address,” and Carl 
Sandburg’s negro dialect song, ‘The Boll-Weevil.”’ ““Fuzzy-Wuzzy”’ 
and “The Boll-Weevil’”’ were played on the Victrola. Excellent use 
can be made of the radio and phonograph in connection with recitals. 
In some instances the poet’s rendering of his own works has been 
recorded. A notable example is the Columbia University records of 
Vachel Lindsay’s poems recited by himself shortly before his death. 

There was no unifying content theme in the recital described 
above. It was simply a varied program of selections interesting in 
themselves. However, some recitals are organized around such uni- 
versal literary themes as love of nature, love of man, love of country, 
love of God, attitudes toward life and death, and memorial poems. 
Other suitable central themes are poems about the family and the 
home, poems of war and peace, and famous lyrics in musical settings. 
One program has been planned in which the growing importance of 
the common man is portrayed in poetry, dramatic selections, essays, 
and short prose readings. The rise of the common man has affected 
not only the content of literature but also its very structure and 
language. Of course, when theme programs have been preceded by 
a series in which poetic elements are stressed, the pupils will be able 
to appreciate not only the ideas conveyed by the writer but also 
literary qualities. The first recital given to Juniors and Seniors il- 
lustrates the type of program described in this paragraph. It con- 
sisted of narrative poetry descriptive of typical phases of American 
life, including such selections as the following: ‘‘The Ballad of Wm. 
Sycamore,” by Stephen V. Benét; ‘The Creation,” from God’s 
Trombone by James Weldon Johnson; “The Witch of Codés,” by 
Robert Frost; “Eben Flood’s Party,” by E. A. Robinson; “The 
Ghost of the Buffaloes,’ by Vachel Lindsay; and ‘Smoke and Steel,”’ 
by Carl Sandburg. 

A series of programs of dramatic literature has been planned for 
pupils on all levels. Simple plays or dramatic episodes are used for 
the lower classmen. One sequence contained three programs illus- 
trating some essential factors of appeal in dramatic narration, name- 
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ly, conflict, suspense, and crisis. The Golden Doom by Lord Dunsany, 
Spreading the News by Lady Gregory, and Two Crooks and a Lady 
by Eugene Pillot were used for this series, one for each of the three 
successive recitals. ‘Three of Shakespeare’s plays were used in a se- 
quence of recitals for more mature pupils. The plays, read from 
Barker’s forty-minute version, were Julius Caesar, The Taming of 
the Shrew, and The Merchant of Venice. Other programs of dramatic 
literature show how drama is taken from the short story, the novel, 
and poetry, and from episodes in history. Plays of different moods, 
such as romantic adventure, fancy and make-believe, the comic side 
of life, and the serious side of life, is a good basis for organizing re- 
citals. 

Orations and forensic literature constitute an important literary 
form either neglected or poorly handled in schools. Like poetry, 
orations are intended for the ear. If they are to be included in the 
literature curriculum, as they should, opportunity must be provided 
for interpretative reading. The recital program will include a con- 
siderable number of oratorical masterpieces. A recital given to 
Sophomores included the following short orations: Benjamin 
Franklin’s “A Motion for Prayers,’ Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,’ Henry Ward Beecher’s “‘The Martyr President,” Elijah 
Kellogg’s “Spartacus to the Gladiators,’ and John Logan’s “Logan 
to Dunmore.” ‘The recital was opened with a short talk on orations 
as literature, kinds of orations, and the qualities of a good oration. 
The differences in orations intended to persuade, to excite people 
to action, and to commemorate the dead were commented upon as 
the orations were read. 

This paper has attempted to indicate some of the underlying 
reasons for introducing into the literature curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School a series of approximately ninety literary 
recitals and to describe a few illustrative programs in the hope that 
other schools may be stimulated to a similar undertaking. 









































DOUBLE-ACTION SPEECH WORK 
ARTHUR STENIUS 


Whenever the two proverbial birds can be killed with one stone, 
the plan is worth trying, and what follows will attempt to show a 
procedure which, in at least one instance, has proved to be a splendid 
means of stimulating interest in advanced-speech students, and at 
the same time has aided in vivifying the teaching in other courses 
that are in no way connected with public speaking. Many teachers, 
surely, have seen a lack in effort when a student knows that a great 
deal of time spent on some bit of oratory or dramatic reading will 
leave him with nothing further to do than to start upon another 
piece of work with his own satisfaction in work well done as the only 
compensation. True, an occasional auditorium program gives a 
chance for such students to receive recognition and recompense for 
their labors, but too often the bit is learned and developed as a 
means and end in itself. 

One must admit that in the average English or social science 
course a great deal might be gained if certain phases of the work 
could be presented more graphically; for example, if in the teaching 
of American history a teacher could bring before the children more 
than a mere mention of a certain speech by some famous orator and 
the effect produced in the oration at the time. Accordingly, a selec- 
tion of orations, such as excerpts from different speeches given by 
Daniel Webster in the Senate, Patrick Henry’s “Call to Arms,” etc., 
was made and the advanced-speech students began work on the 
presentation of them. The outline of the school’s course in American 
history was consulted, and the development of the assigned speeches 
kept pace with the approach of the section of history in which the 
orations appeared. When the history students came to the part of 
their text which dealt with the events immediately preceding the 
Revolutionary War, the pupil working on Henry’s “Call to Arms” 

speech went into the different history sections and delivered the 
famous oration, and though there is no insinuation that he ap- 
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proached the eloquence of the great American patriot, it must be ad- 
mitted that the effect was much more worth while than would have 
been the case if the speech had been read to the class by the teacher 
or assigned as outside reading for the students. The history lesson 
gained in vividness and interest. No longer was there mere mention 
of the fact that a certain speech delivered by Patrick Henry swept the 
colony of Virginia into mood for war. At once students became 
aware of an oration which consisted of more than ‘“‘Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” Just so were the results with the other orations 
prepared, and the speech student at last was receiving some of the 
recognition which pupils deserve when they have spent a great deal 
of time and energy on a certain phase of work. 

In English classes a procedure much the same was followed. In 
one instance six boys presented Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar in 
synopsis form when the literature classes were studying the English 
bard. Here was something more than the mere cutting up of a play 
to see where the value lay, yet the presentation of the drama took no 
more than twenty-five minutes. One boy was selected to introduce 
the play, to set the scene verbally, and then to present another stu- 
dent who gave the first scene of the first act. At the completion of 
this, the first boy, in summary form, carried the play to the point 
where Cassius attempts to convince Brutus that he, Brutus, should 
join in the conspiracy against Caesar, at which point a third student 
gave the cutting commonly referred to as “Cassius to Brutus.”’ 
When he finished, the play was again carried in synopsis form 
through the death of Caesar to Brutus’ speech to the people, at 
which time a fourth pupil delivered the famous defense offered by 
Brutus to the citizens. A fifth student was introduced and proceeded 
with Anthony’s response to Brutus’ speech, and at the completion of 
this cutting the first boy again carried the play in summary form to 
the well-known quarrel scene between Cassius and Brutus, and in- 
troduced a sixth student who gave that difficult dramatic reading 
and then finished the play in words of hisown. The presentation was 
received enthusiastically by all students who heard it, and teachers 
who participated in the experiment were ready with commendation. 

The plan was carried farther, and in all cases where co-operation 
with teachers in other departments was secured, the reception on the 
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part of the students was enthusiastic. Speeches, original and other- 
wise, were selected to correspond with subjects presented in civics 
and economics. Talks were given on prison reform, child labor legis- 
lation, minimum wages, corrupt politics, etc., and in each case a 
certain phase of work in the courses mentioned was made a bit more 
interesting and clear. With material of this type supplementing, 
rather than supplanting, any section of the text or work given by the 
teacher, an added stress was given to the topic concerned. 

True, the plan depends entirely upon co-operation secured be- 
tween different departments, but when both departments which take 
part in the experiment stand to benefit, then surely the attempt 
should be made because of the value which may be gained. The 
speech student is stimulated toward better work and rewarded for 
goals gained. To the students before whom he speaks the value lies 
in the added enjoyment and understanding of a certain phase of 
work. No teacher could afford to give the time necessary for such a 
logical and polished presentation of a certain point, and if the speech 
teacher is willing to spend some effort in seeing that the selections 
used by the students are worth while, the success of the plan is 
assured. Such a manner of presentation brings out clearly that a 
speech course can be, as the title of this article states, of double ac- 
tion and value. 





VITALIZING HIGH-SCHOOL COMPOSITION 
MARION MARSH 


How many are the high-school English teachers who have caught 
the half-audible sighs which pass over the classroom as a composi- 
tion assignment is made! It is not a sound pleasant to the teacher’s 
ear. She wonders what she can do about it. These young charges of 
hers must learn to speak and write at least presentably. What can 
she do about their sighs? In truth, there is much which she can do. 

She can give her pupils a reason for what she is asking of them 
not just the oft-repeated reason that they must learn the correct use 
of the English language because a person shows himself uneducated 
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and ignorant if he has not learned it. This does not suffice, for the 
farm boy wonders what difference it makes to the old cow whether 
he says to her, “If I were you,” or “If I was you’”’; and the girl whose 
ambitions are those of a home-maker, wonders dreamily what it 
would matter to the pots and pans whether she should “‘set’”’ them 
away, or whether she should “sit” them away. It is a more specific 
and immediate reason than this stock one which we are often con- 
tent to give, which is needed to dispense with their sighs. 

In oral composition the reasons are easier to find than in written. 
One of the most universal ones, and one which always finds a ready 
response in the pupils is the ‘‘conversation”’ reason. Thus it is a wise 
one to use at the opening of the oral composition work. It is the 
desire of every high-school student to be popular among his fellows. 
It is through this known fact that the teacher can make her ap- 
proach as to the importance of conversation. Almost at once, upon 
questioning the class as to what things make people likeable, inter- 
esting, and enjoyable companions, the teacher will receive the an- 
swer that being an interesting talker plays its part. This is the start- 
ing-point. From it, it is easy to follow to the pupils’ ideas as to what 
elements are involved in the “interesting” conversation. By getting 
one idea here, another there, and adding any omitted ones herself, 
the teacher will soon find that she has on the board in front of her 
class the requisites of an interesting conversation. Always, well to- 
ward the head of the list, will be found, ‘‘Fluent use of English,” 
“Clearness and directness of presentation,” ‘‘Large vocabulary,” 
etc. 

When the list has been compiled to the teacher’s satisfaction, she 
is ready to make her composition assignment—and she is able to 
make it so that it receives not the usual sighs, but stirs of interest 
in their stead. There is a reason for the assignment! Every mem- 
ber of the class wishes to be popular. The people whom he rec- 
ognizes as popular are good conversationalists. So he wishes to be- 
come a good conversationalist. There is a reason for preparing to- 
morrow’s assignment! And many motivated assignments may fol- 
low from this beginning—first of all, the finding of topics of conver- 
sation which will be of interest to as great a number of the members 
of the class as possible. Assignments in listening, noting what topics 
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others use for interesting conversation, and how they handle them. 
And finally to the conversations themselves, which may be handled 
in various ways. One of the most satisfactory methods for beginning 
work is the group discussion. The class may be divided into con- 
genial groups, or may even divide themselves; each group will then 
decide upon some topic which its members wish to discuss. Perhaps 
it will be the current football game in one group, perhaps favorite 
radio programs in another, a recent school movie in a third. The 
groups will start their discussions naturally after deciding upon a 
topic, and with a little help from the teacher in order to get the more 
reticent ones into the game, everyone will be entering his bit. 

After one trial at this free discussion game, the same thing may 
be repeated, but with the list of the requisites of a good conversation- 
alist, which the class has previously compiled, now on the blackboard 
before them. The pupils’ attention should be called to these, and the 
suggestion made that they try to observe them. At the close of the 
discussions this time an appointed leader for each group will lead the 
discussion of their recent conversation in view of these essentials. 
From this point it has been found desirable to make an assignment 
of conversations to be carried on by only two people. This will result 
in a greater contribution by each. It is best to let the pupils choose 
their own partners for this assignment, as well as their own topics. 
The stirs of interest will have become almost stirs of excitement by 
the time the conversation assignments have reached this stage! 
This assignment should be made with a caution to prepare it with 
the requisites of good conversation in mind, and the contributions 
the following day should be criticized on these points. 

From the conversation reason it is not a difficult step to the 
“short talks’ reason. How many of the class have been called upon 
to give talks in Girl Reserves, Y.M.C.A., convocations, rallies? How 
many others have they seen called upon? What made some of these 
talks which their fellow-students have given outstanding? There is 
a reason, an immediate reason for their learning to give short talks, 
and to give them well. It is a reason from their own present experi- 
ence, an answer to their present needs. And these talks, as the as- 
signments develop, should be talks on subjects which they may be 
called upon to use, subjects related to their present living. Too often 
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so-called life-situations are after-school-life ones. It is today in 
which the child is living. 

There are countless other “reasons” for the oral composition. 
Every original teacher will find them at her finger tips once she has 
begun to use them. There is the need for being able to retell to an- 
other something he has read, the need for clear, forceful argument, 
the need for explanations of countless sorts. The needs are there, 
often acutely realized by the pupils even before the teacher finds 
them. It is her duty to seek them out. 

Written composition offers a slightly more diffcult problem. 
There are not, to the high-school pupil, so many reasons for learning 
to perfect his written use of the English language as his oral. Natu- 
rally not. His oral use of it is much more extensive than his written. 
Not only is this true now, while he is still in school, but it always 
will be, for the large majority at least. And from this truth the 
teacher of English may well learn a lesson herself. Since this is true, 
why devote so much more time to written composition than to oral? 
Many times a teacher misses this essential point and as a result she 
spends the greater part of the composition time on writing, frequent- 
ly on story-writing, which, in the first place, she usually knows little 
about herself, and which, in the second place, not one child in twelve 
will ever use. 

One of the most obvious reasons for the high-school child to learn 
to write well is the fact that he, even now, writes letters, and that he 
will always be called upon to do this. Thus, as conversation makes 
a good starting-point in oral composition, letter-writing makes a 
good starting-point in written. The friendly letter is the more logical 
starting-point than the business letter. And once again an analysis 
should be made of the qualities of a good friendly letter, and the goal 
should be to learn to embody these. While these things are being de- 
veloped, through various assignments, the child learns much more 
easily than before to put a comma before a conjunction connecting 
two long co-ordinate clauses, for he has a reason for learning it. 

Another suggestion for the vitalizing of written composition is to 
be found in the magazine or newspaper project. But again, there 
must be a reason for producing the paper. If journalism is taught 
in the school, and a school newspaper is already published, the 
child will see no object in putting out a paper. If there is not such 
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a course in the school, he will be only too glad to help in the prepara- 
tion of an edition to be distributed among his schoolmates. If a 
school paper is already being published, make it a magazine instead. 
Now, if one must write stories, here is some reason for writing them. 
And here is an opportunity to teach all basic forms of composition. 
Narration, exposition, description, and argumentation may all easily 
be included. But whether it be a newspaper or a magazine, there 
is a reason for writing the material to be published in it, for it will 
give pleasure to the rest of the pupils who comprise the world in 
which the composition class lives. And when there is a reason for 
doing things, ‘“‘how” it is done matters a great deal more than when 
the reason is lacking. 

The writing of the type of material which is required by teachers 
in other courses in which the pupils are enrolled is another ‘‘reason- 
able” suggestion for the written composition assignment; entering 
writing contests another. But the ingenious teacher will find them— 
and will feel herself well repaid when the sighs cease and with them, 
slowly it is true, but not so slowly as before—the double negatives, 
the split infinitives, and the countless other bugbears of an English 
teacher’s life. 





ROBOT LOVE 
BEULAH JO WICKARD 


O rebel piper, follower of gleams, 
To what white arms did your wild heart aspire? 

Or subtle music breathe from magic lyre 

To spell enchantment in its silver themes 

And lure you from us? By what blue-veiled streams 
Is now proclaimed the depth of love’s desire 

While mortal youth must kiss and spend his fire 

To tune of steel that never knew a dream? 

Great Pan ts dead, nor shall we evermore 

Hearken to his mad piping in the glen, 

Never lie mouth to mouth in wonderment 

For men are lost, and Pan 1s lost to men. 

The factory whistle shrills; the pistons shove 

And robots all, we clasp a robot love. 
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REQUIRING POETRY 


A month ago I sat down to enjoy the English Journal for September, 
1933. I turned immediately to “The Sound and Fury of Book Reviewing 
in High School” by Margaret Delaney, for I was planning to require 
ninety-six Freshmen to read poetry for credits during their second month 
in high school. Suddenly, a line stood out startling from the page, 

“ ‘Not poetry! You can’t require poetry!’ I said, shuddering.” 

I could not forget that line. My classes were peculiar. For the first 
time school buses were bringing pupils in to high school from the county 
schools. A personnel with more varied abilities and likes and dislikes 
could scarcely be found. Was I about to pass sentence on ninety-six 
freshmen—three classes? 

In they came next day, ready for what was about to fall. I showed two 
attractive books of poetry to the classes and explained that the librarian 
had placed all our books of poetry in a row on the reserve shelf, where they 
might examine them as often as they chose. Next, I read a list of fifty 
subjects, such as “Elements of Nature,’ “Children,” ‘Prayers and 
Thanksgiving,” “Work,” and “Months of the Year.” Then I gave the 
requirement. 

Each pupil was to choose a subject from the list that no one else in his 
class had chosen, find fifteen poems treating it, copy these on unruled 
paper, illustrate them with suitable pictures cut from magazines, and 
bring a booklet ready to hand in in three weeks. I added that any pupil 
who wished might include more than fifteen poems on his subject and 
asked that each keep an account of the number of poems he read. I offered 
no further credits for more poems nor any further points on grades. How- 
ever, I remarked that former classes had made such attractive booklets 
that they had been sent to hospitals for Christmas, and told these classes 
that they might do something with their booklets if they were well done. 

The three weeks passed. During the time occasional remarks about 
poetry crept into class recitations. I did not encourage them, for I 
wanted each pupil to be free in his task. On the day that the booklets were 
due, a guest was invited to each class—the superintendent of the city 
schools, the rural supervisor, and the librarian. As the roll was called, each 
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pupil stood, announced his subject to the class, and gave the number of 
poems written and the number read. Here is the result: 


Pupils participating. . . fee ne 96 
Required to write: 

15 poems each or as a class 1,440 
Wrote: 25.5 each or as a class ieee Res 
Excess: 10.5 each or as a class.... 1,013 


Required to read: 


15 poems each or as a class 1,440 
Read: 131.5 each or as a class... . 12,631 
Excess: 116.5 each or asa class.......... 11,191 


Poorest report: 
7 written, 12 read 
Only 1 barely met requirement: 
15 written, 15 read 
Greatest number written 86—read 129 
Greatest number read 1,391—written 22 


Faces beamed. Beautiful booklets were exhibited. Opinions on poems 
were overflowing. The suggestion that the Booker T. Washington School, 
or negro school, be given the booklets, as their library was more limited 
than ours, met with instant approval. 

I enjoyed the article in the English Journal. It set me thinking. I am 
merely giving the other side of the question. 


LENORA FLORENCE RYAN 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 





HIGHWAYS OF PEACE* 


Maps are interesting things. And instructive. For instance, just a fleet- 
ing glance at a world map shows a lot of land and water separating Vassily 
Joseifovitch Stalin of Moscow from Walter Matwych of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Yet, on the other hand, a map of Russia drawn by Walter 
and his fellow pupils in the eighth grade at Truman School is making them 
and 12-year-old Vassily and his fellow pupils at School 25 in Moscow 
feel pretty close together. 

The map was included in a scrapbook containing pictures of the 
Truman School, a description of its activities, words and music of the 


™ Reprinted, by permission, from Christian Science Monitor, October 24, 1933. 
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“Star-Spangled Banner,” and a copy of the school paper. The scrapbook 
was then sent as a message of greeting and good will to School 25 in Mos- 
cow, where young Vassily, who is the son of the Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party in Soviet Russia, wrestles with the three R’s and the 
doctrines of Karl Marx. 

Now, the boys and girls of the New Haven school are all keyed up 
awaiting arrival of a scrapbook, prepared for them by the boys and girls 
of School 25 in Moscow, which probably will include a contribution from 
Stalin junior. In parentheses, it should be mentioned that the map of 
Russia sent by the New Haven school children was at first felt by the 
Moscow school pupils to be a bit incorrectly drawn; there was some slight 
misunderstanding about the Ukraine, always a touchy subject in the 
U.S.S.R. That was cleared up, however, by Walter Matwych, who is by 
way of being an authority on Russia, as his parents came from that coun- 
try. He is certain that on the map the Ukraine was colored green, the 
same as Russia. Perhaps Master Stalin will color his map of the Ukraine 
red, thus removing all doubt that it is a part of the Soviet Republic. 

Be that as it may, there is something fine about the chummy way these 
Russian and American school children are getting together. It stirs the 
imagination to think what a mighty power for good such happy, friendly 
relations could become if schools everywhere would copy the example set 
by the New Haven and Moscow schools. To some extent it is being done, 
but its universal adoption might so armor the rising generation that the 
selfish nationalism of unseeing politicians and the ruthless ambitions of 
war mongers would find no breach through which the poison gas of war 
could enter. 

On the maps of youthful cartographers may perhaps be traced the high- 
way of peace which the statesmen of Russia and America may need in 
their common journey toward the goal of friendly relations. 





REVIEWING BOOKS FOR THE PUBLISHER 

When the editors of the school magazine asked for some “good”’ book 
reviews—ones that showed originality—they did not imagine that they 
would start an activity in the classroom. They merely hoped that two 
or three students would respond to their call and present the usual reviews 
for their approval. However, the call for the “good” book review sug- 
gested an experiment in the use of the imagination which involved a 
unique activity. 
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This is the procedure which the third-year English class used with con- 
siderable success. The pupils, under the guidance of the teacher, chose 
books to be reviewed. The teacher’s part in the book selection consisted 
in bringing about a desirable variety of choice. After the books had been 
selected, the list revealed that books written during different periods of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries had been chosen. 

Three members were chosen as editors of publishing houses; one repre- 
senting modern times (1920-33); another from approximately 1875 to 
1920; and the last, 1800-75. At first the editors thought their jobs would 
be easy ones, but they soon found themselves busy with special prepara- 
tions, for they must be familiar with the writers, the popularity of certain 
books, and the historical background of their respective periods. Maga- 
zine articles and books which would aid the editors were placed on reserve 
in the school and town libraries. 

On the appointed day, when the reading had been finished and all the 
preparations completed, the editors took their seats in the front of the 
classroom. The reader of each book now became the writer and imagined 
himself living at the time of the publication of his book. The meetings 
were as informal as possible, and the readers had their newly assumed 
names pinned on their coats or dresses. 

The activity began soon after the last name had been placed. Each 
writer in his turn went to his editor, presented his manuscript, and talked 
over his book with a view to its publication. In most cases the editor and 
writer pretended this was their first meeting for the discussion of this 
particular book. In a few instances, when the editor had already read the 
book presented, their talk was more in view of corrections, changes, and 
the author’s meaning of difficult or subtle parts. In the course of the 
interviewing, all manner of things were mentioned, from the size of print 
to be used, the kind of paper, dedications, glossaries, indexes, costs, to 
plots, style, “‘morals,”’ introductions, conclusions, climaxes, characters, 
and dialogues. 

There were two Willa Cathers. The editor was alert and made no 
error in referring to a book of hers which had been published later than 
the one she was then reviewing for him. The same editor was corrected 
by a second “Dorothy Canfield,” who was selling The Brimming Cup 
after the first had presented Her Son’s Wife. 

The editor who greeted Booth Tarkington with his Mary’s Neck in- 
quired about Penrod’s health and happiness. To observe James Fenni- 
more Cooper’s editor one would have thought he himself had been through 
the Revolutionary War. He accused Cooper of being too vigorous and 
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asked him, after Cooper’s description of Natty Bumpo and several of 
his adventures, if he had ever known anyone like Bumpo in real life. 
When this was denied, the editor smiled and said, “‘Ah, that’s fine. If he 
is full of any collection of qualities that don’t fit, the public will enjoy his 
experiences all the more.”’ 

Joaquin Miller’s editor gave the class a good laugh when he almost 
fainted at the sight of the author. “Saints preserve us, Mr. Miller!” he 
gasped. ‘Where did you get those scars?” 

“Oh, just a little skirmish with some hostile Indian tribes,” was the 
ready reply. 

Some of the English writers came to America to get their books pub- 
lished, and in other cases the editor transferred his office to suit the author. 
Enthusiasm ran high and often those who had taken their turn were heard 
telling each other things they wished they had tried out on the editor. 

The book reviews were written after the discussions had taken place. 
Many showed an appreciation of the author and considerable originality 
in treatment. Needless to say, the editors of the magazine were delighted 
with them. 

MARGERY M. PIERCE 
GREENWICH HIGH SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD ON WRITING 


Among my correspondence which I consider worth keeping on file, none 
is valued more highly by me than a very interesting personal letter which 
I received in February, 1929, from Gamaliel Bradford, the great biog- 
rapher—or rather, psychographer, to use one of his own terms. 

I was reminded of this communication again after reading particularly 
the second page of Miss Luella B. Cook’s excellent article in the Septem- 
ber issue of the English Journal, in which occurs this statement: ‘This 
inability of those who write to give an adequate explanation of their meth- 
od is interpreted as evidence that art itself is inexplicable.”’ 

I had written to the famous “searcher of men’s souls’”’ to ask him, out of 
curiosity, which of his published writings he liked the best, mentioning at 
the same time that I had recently been stimulating quite an interest in his 
books among several pupils in my Senior English classes, and suggesting 
that perhaps they would appreciate hearing from the author himself 
through his reply to my inquiry. 

Imagine my pleasure—and I must say surprise, too—when in a few 
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days the mail brought me a most frank and revealing letter from Mr. 
Bradford. It should be recalled that the message was written at a time 
when he had succeeded in establishing himself in his own peculiar branch 
of literature. His art had reached perfection. According to his Journal, so 
ably edited by Van Wyck Brooks, during that winter of 1929 Mr. Brad- 
ford was in the midst of his studies in preparation for the group of “lives” 
that went into the Quick and the Dead. Also, it was seventeen years after 
the publication of Lee, The American, the first “portrait” to bring him 
fame in his chosen field, and about five years after the appearance of Bare 
Souls, the book he mentions in his letter. Then, too, the letter was written 
only a little more than three years before his death at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts. 

Gamaliel Bradford’s opinions, coming as they did near the close of 
forty years of incessant writing for print, with volumes large and small 
dotting the decades since his youthful decision to become an author, give 
one pause when he utters the thoughts that lie deep in his heart about his 
lifetime profession. 

Without further ado, I shall allow the letter to speak for itself: 

I am happy to write a line in response to your interesting query. I think I 
should say that on the whole I like Bare Souls best of my books, for the reason 
that it combines the richest material with some of what seem to me the best 
applications of my artistic method, and if any one is interested to investigate 
my work at all, I think the consideration of my method of dealing with bio- 
graphical material should have a certain profit. It is, I think, precisely this 
method that is the distinguishing characteristic of my work, if anything is. 

May I add further, for the benefit of any of your pupils who have literary 
ambitions, the earnest conviction that results from a long life of literary labor 
and effort, that the supreme thing that counts is the determination to succeed. 
No doubt one has to have a certain amount of original endowment. No doubt 
also there is an occasional author who comes right to the top at once. But in the 
main, and certainly my own long effort is an illustration of it, the path to suc- 
cess is long and devious and difficult. As I look back, it seems as if it had been 
nothing but one rebuff and failure after another. Again and again I have re- 
solved in despair to give up for good and all. But always I have gone back, 
always the undying determination to be a writer somehow has persisted, and 
in the end it has led to a certain amount of success. So I say, stick, whatever 
you do and whatever happens. 

ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, HIGH SCHOOL 








DETROIT CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, NOVEMBER 30- 
DECEMBER 2, 1933 

Hard times and reduced school budgets failed to diminish either the 
attendance or the enthusiasm of the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, held at Detroit, Novem- 
ber 30-December 2, 1933. On Thanksgiving evening the ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel was filled with Council members and visitors who had 
gathered for the purpose of hearing descriptions of “Recent Experiences 
and Experiments in Teaching English.”’ Throughout all the sessions the 
discussions centered about research in the English field—about investiga- 
tions concluded and investigations under way, as well as the limitations 
of the scientific method as applied to English. 

When Dr. Robert C. Pooley, vice-president of the Council, had called 
the opening session to order, the Boys’ Glee Club of Eastern High School 
(Howard Love, director) delighted the audience with a group of favorite 
songs. Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent of the Detroit schools, extended 
a hearty welcome in a brief but amusing speech vocal with punctuation 
marks. Miss Essie Chamberlain of Oak Park, Illinois, responded with a 
tribute to the hospitality of the city of Detroit, in which she referred 
humorously to the present convention as the concluding phase of a con- 
trolled experiment begun at the Detroit meeting of 1923. 

Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke in the place of Dr. Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, 
who had found it impossible to appear on the program. Dr. Abbott’s 
paper on “Outstanding Recent Research in Language and Composition”’ 
is given below. Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard University, dis- 
cussed ‘Outstanding Recent Research in Literature,” supplying at the 
same time an outline of needed further investigation in this field. His 
paper will appear later as an English Journal article. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, and specialist in 
English of the National Survey of Secondary Education, reported on 
“Promising Innovations in English Teaching,” in an interesting paper 
which will be published in full in a succeeding issue of this magazine. The 
final address of the evening was Dr. Barnes’s President’s Address, pub- 
lished in the January English Journal and widely quoted in the Detroit 
press. It presented with admirable clarity a point of view maintained 
throughout the deliberations of this memorable convention. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, AND COMPOSITION 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The following remarks are presented as an ad interim report of progress pend- 
ing a more complete summary later by Professor Lyman, who has so adequately 
made this field his own to the advantage of us all. My appearance for him on the 
program, however, makes it possible to name first among outstanding re- 
searches his own monograph on The Enrichment of the English Curriculum, a 
document full of implications for all English teachers. Of first importance also 
are the two studies by Dr. Dora V. Smith: Class Size in High School English 
and Instruction in English, Monograph No. 20 of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

The first group of studies includes those that have grown out of the Leonard 
monograph on Usage. This document is so well known to you all that I will not 
include it in my discussion, except to say that the amount of debate it has oc- 
casioned not only in newspapers but in magazines such as the Aflantic is witness 
to the vitality of its contribution. It has been followed by a number of supple- 
mentary studies; among these that of Pooley, which analyzes sixteen recent 
textbooks and finds that they perpetuate a traditional set of standards to the 
neglect of contemporary linguistic principles; detailed examination of particular 
locutions, such as Rice’s study of ‘“‘get”’ and ‘“‘got’”’ and Warfel’s study of 
‘‘Ain’t’’; and the unpublished studies of a group of Dr. Barnes’s students with 
respect to disputed usage, slang, the standards of twenty-two English form tests, 
and radio English. I have included with these studies the excellent pamphlet of 
the Wisconsin English Teachers on English usage as a teaching problem, which, 
although it is not research in the strict sense, makes available for teachers the 
results of research by translating those results into practical classroom applica- 
tions. 

The other general topic is that of college Freshman English, a subject which 
has for a generation been taught largely on faith rather than on any objectively 
supported evaluation of either purposes or results. Following Taylor’s national 
survey of college Freshman English courses, included in Lyman’s previous sum- 
mary, there have been a number of attempts to put Freshman English on a 
more objective basis. Guiler reports the deficiencies of Freshmen in a wide range 
of specific aspects of English and the success of remedial treatment; Eurich gives 
a critical analysis of the bases used for ability grouping and for exemption from 
Freshman English in the University of Minnesota and describes the controlled 
experiment in the enlargement of students’ vocabulary; Stalnaker deals both 
with the use of placement tests and with the derivation of tests of rhetorical 
skills above the level of the usual form test, such as the ability to organize ideas 

or to avoid wordiness; an ambitious study is now in progress at Syracuse Uni- 
versity under Dr. Burges Johnson and Dr. Helene W. Hartley covering both the 
aims and the techniques of Freshman composition; a new statement of the 
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criteria for good writing was derived from letters of eighty-five men and women 
prominent in letters, the professions, and public affairs, and a controlled experi- 
ment is under way testing the efficacy of three different methods of procedure in 
achieving these desired results. 

In this brief statement I have not attempted to include all studies that are 
pertinent to the two general aspects mentioned. I feel that the fact that such 
studies are being undertaken in many quarters should be highly encouraging to 
those who believe that the Council has as one of its most important functions the 
stimulation and co-ordination of research. 

On Friday morning, at 7:30, a special breakfast meeting was held on 
the general topic, ““What I Should Like To Have in a Yearbook on the 
Supervision of English.”” Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck, of the Detroit public 


schools, was chairman. 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING 

Music for the Friday morning session was supplied by the A Cappella 
Choir of Central High School, under the directorship of Harry Seitz. 
Their excellent performance brought repeated calls for encores. Dr. 
Harry A. Greene, of the University of lowa, opened the professional por- 
tion of the program with a dissertation on “Some Objective Bases for the 
Language Curriculum,” his own summary of which is included in this 
report. 

Mr. Holland D. Roberts, of Harrison High School (N.Y.), reporting 
for the Public Relations Committee, emphasized the great responsibility 
which the teacher of English bears in such critical times as these. A brief 
summary of his remarks is given below. Dr. William Lewin, chairman of 
the Council’s Committee on Photoplay Appreciation, described some of 
the points of greatest interest in the extensive experiment carried on by 
his committee throughout the United States. His own summary of this 
report is given herewith. 

Other committee reports were given by Dr. C. C. Fries, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for the group in charge of the Council’s Study of 
Usage, and by Mr. Thomas A. Knott, dictionary editor, for the Com- 
mittee on College English. Summaries of these reports are supplied in 
this section and in the College Edition. Mr. Tressler’s stimulating address 
entitled “Should the National Council Act as an American Academy?”’ 
will be published soon in the English Journal. 

* Professor Abbott supplied with this document a comprehensive bibliography of 
investigations in grammar, language, and composition from June, 1931, to November, 
1933- References in this field will be available in Dr. R. L. Lyman’s series on this topic 


in the School Review. 
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SoME OBJECTIVE BASES FOR IMPROVING THE ELEMENTARY 
LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 
HARRY A. GREENE 
University of Iowa 

The school curriculum does not keep pace with life, and accordingly is always 
out of date. It is imperative that constructive thought and effort should con- 
tinually be given to the maintenance of the curriculum at a level effective in a 
dynamic society. Particularly is this true in the field of elementary school 
language. 

The elementary language curriculum embraces many complicated and diffi- 
cult problems, chief among which are such factors as the complexity of the lan- 
guage itself, the absence of adequate authority for the determination of ac- 
ceptable usages, and the difficulties in the way of identification of the basic skills. 

Two types of approach to the solution of the problem of authority in lan- 
guage are possible. One sets up common social usage as the criterion for use in 
deciding all debatable issues. It assumes that an analysis of adult controls in the 
field of language is adequate. It appears, however, that if the course of study is 
to function effectively, those responsible for it must look beyond the present 
adult language abilities and controls. The second approach emphasizes the need 
for the establishment of ultimate standards of acceptable practice. For this 
authority it turns to the usages of individuals who are spending the majority of 
their time and effort in the actual application of the practices involved. A 
criterion based on the second type of approach has been prepared for the capital- 
ization and punctuation skills. It is noticeably in contrast in many respects with 
the results of the application of the first point of view. 

Another problem for language-curriculum workers is that of securing objec- 
tive data on the oral-language skills. This has for a number of years been con- 
sidered a most fruitful source of instructional material. In the past the majority 
of such data have been collected by means of shorthand or longhand records. 
Recent evidence shows, however, that such records of oral-language activity are 
both incomplete and inaccurate. The development of laboratory equipment for 
the electrical recording of all types of language activity now makes it possible to 
secure a much more complete picture of the total language situation under obser- 

ration. It makes possible the use of the error-quotient technique, and results in 
placing the emphasis on the constructive side rather than on the error aspects of 
language. The information made available by this equipment now in use in the 
language laboratory of the University of Iowa should make it possible to 
guarantee to the pupil an adequate opportunity for experience with the precise 
language forms which children themselves struggle to utilize. 

It is our firm belief that the results of research now available in the limited 
fields outlined in this discussion offer very suggestive evidence on many of the 
serious problems of subject matter, selection, and placement of instructional 
emphasis in the language curriculum of the future. 
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THE PLANS OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 
High School, Harrison, New York 


In these days when the public school is under attack, the ‘‘fads and frills’’ 
being ruthlessly eliminated from the school program, the English teacher usually 
remains secure. The community continues to repose complete confidence in the 
teaching of English, which it still regards as one of the three R’s. The teacher 
of English therefore has the responsibility of utilizing this community confidence 
in the defense of the educational program and of educational institutions. 

The Public Relations Committee is concerned with every avenue of Council 
work which has to do with relating the school to the community. By means of 
the radio, the newspaper, the motion picture, and the Council’s own publica- 
tions, it seeks to acquaint the public with the contribution apparently being 
made by the school and by teachers of English in particular. 

The incident recorded in this morning’s paper, which involves the closing of 
a village school and the dismissal of teachers with back salaries unpaid, is but an 
illustration of the need for organization in defense of education. The National 
Council of Teachers of English should unite with other organizations in a de- 
termined effort to preserve the schools of America. It should not seek to cloak 
the sinister forces which are seeking to destroy the American schools or to re- 
treat from the battle in the manner of the N.E.A. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 


During the academic year 1932-33 the Photoplay Committee completed the 
first phase of its nation-wide experimental program. The findings, based on 
data gathered from sixteen states and the District of Columbia, will soon be 
published by the Appleton-Century Company in a report of about one hundred 
pages. 

During the present year the committee is proceeding with the development 
of the second phase of its activities. This includes the development, from time 
to time, of those materials which seem to be in greatest demand, especially study 
guides for selected pictures approved by a preview committee, headed by Miss 
Center, and including Dr. Barnes, Mr. Herzberg, Mrs. Abbott, Miss Bessey, 
and many others. Thus far, study guides have been prepared for Emperor Jones 
and Little Women, and a guide for Alice in Wonderland is in preparation. 

Through the co-operation of the Payne Fund, six hundred packets of ma- 
terials will be distributed to teachers desiring to develop this second phase of the 
committee’s program. The packets will contain Dr. Dale’s new textbook, How 
To Appreciate Motion Pictures, copies of the new curriculum units, a manual for 
teachers, a pamphlet on the organization of photoplay clubs, and selected study 
guides. 
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Expenses of the committee during the past year amounted to several thou- 
sand dollars, toward which the Council contributed $250. The rest was charged 
by the chairman to his own personal Ph.D. expense. This year the Payne Fund 
has contributed $450 for postage and incidental expenses of regional directors 
and for mailing out the six hundred packets of materials. 

Although there has been little publicity given to the activities of the com- 
mittee thus far, the committee has received hundreds of requests for its forth- 
coming report and for available teaching materials. Indications are that a con- 
siderable increase in Council membership will result from the activities of this 
committee, as it is planned to distribute the free packets of materials to teachers 
desiring them only if they are members of the Council in good standing. 

An appropriation is needed at this time for secretarial work and for postage 
to handle the growing volume of correspondence which is coming to the com- 
mittee from all parts of the country, as well as from foreign countries. 

Inasmuch as the publication of the monograph which will serve as the official 
committee report is likely to be a source of considerable profit to the Council, 
it is requested that the Council appropriate $500 to help defray secretarial and 
postage expenses during the year 1934. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL’s StuDY OF USAGE 


C. C. FRIES 


University of Michigan 


On matters of English usage there are roughly two groups of opinion: (1) the 
popular point of view, illustrated by an editorial in the Detroit Free Press for 
December 9, 1928, and (2) the point of view of English language scholarship. 
The former classifies all forms or usages as correct forms and mistakes. Those 
who hold this view regard the obligation of the school to be perfectly clear: The 
schools must root out the mistakes or errors and cultivate the language usages 
that are correct according to the rules. Reputable scholars in the field of Eng- 
lish language, on the other hand, hold that usage must be the basis of all the 
correctness there can be in language and that grammar rules are valid in so far 
as they summarize practice, the practice determining the correctness of the 
rule rather than the rule the correctness of the practice. We are therefore con- 
fronted with the problem not of distinguishing between mistakes and correct 
forms, but sorting differing practices into an indefinite number of groups accord- 
ing to a set of criteria known as general usage. 

The foundation of this study is the more discriminating observation and re- 
cording of language practices. It differs from the Leonard study in that it is not 
a matter of opinion or a judgment of acceptability but an attempt to record 
actual facts in usage from three groups of people: (1) the socially acceptable, 
users of standard English; (2) the semi-illiterate, users of vulgar English; (3) 
the group between, or the common body of the people. Moreover, this study 
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includes not only the controversial issues but all significant grammatical 
phenomena. 

Concerning the problem of number forms, Professor Fries pointed out that 
the use of the singular verb with the double subject where words intervene be- 
tween the subject and the verb is not a matter of social class difference. More- 
over, wherever meaning and form conflict, in general the meaning dominates the 
concord. Group 1 also frequently used the plural reference pronoun with the 
collective or indefinite pronoun and a singular verb preceding it. 

‘“*The issue facing the schools,’’ said Professor Fries, ‘‘is whether we shall go 
on using much time and energy trying to eliminate from the language of our 
pupils many forms much used by the socially acceptable and thus discredit 
our whole program or attempt an accurate survey of the actual facts as the 
basis of a language program that we have some hope of making effective; 
whether we shall continue to use as a measure of the acceptability of the lan- 
guage in the schools the traditional eighteenth century rules, supported by the 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, or whether we shall follow the lead of the English 
language scholarship of the world and determine our teaching practice by what 
is actually used in standard English.” 

FRIDAY LUNCHEON MEETINGS 

The five luncheon meetings held on Friday were those of the Com- 
mittee on College Reading, which discussed the plans of the Committee 
under the leadership of Chairman Atwood H. Townsend, of New York 
University; the Committee on Departmental Organization, C. C. Hanna, 
of Lakewood, Ohio, chairman; the Elementary Committee, Emelyn 
Gardner, of Detroit, chairman (reported in the Elementary English Re- 
view); the International Relations Committee, Ida T. Jacobs, chairman; 
and the Photoplay Appreciation Committee, William Lewin, chairman, 
at which numerous regional directors reported upon the committee’s ex- 
tensive study of instruction in photoplay appreciation. 

Ernest Haines, of Scarborough-on-Hudson, who was to discuss the de- 
partmental organization committee’s five-year plan, and Rachel Davis- 
Dubois, of Columbia University, who was to discuss “International Rela- 
tions,” were unable to attend. The address of J. Hal Connor on ‘Using 
Composition Work for International Relations’ will be published in full 
in the English Journal. Author’s summaries of the other reports follow, 
or will appear in the March issue. 

Is SUPERVISION A FRILL? 
DEWITT S. MORGAN 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Supervision is a frill if the emphasis is on the ‘‘super’’ instead of the ‘‘vision.” 


Supervision that is conceived to be nothing more than a program of inspection 
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of teachers’ work is not worth the money it costs. But supervision which con- 
ceives for its primary function the constant and continuing stimulation of pro- 
fessional growth and improvement of teachers is an essential for economical 
school administration. It is important that supervision turn its attention from 
petty details of teaching procedures and begin to look for means of stimulating 
and broadening professional interests of the teaching personnel. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY FOR HEADS 
OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS 
DORA V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The department head in many cases teaches every hour of the day and serves 
as messenger boy for the group. The vision of what English ought to do comes 
from outside such departments. The problem should be seen as a whole—a 
fitting of the child for the life of the present and of the future. There is too 
much interest centered on the phase of the moment; the tests, creative writing, 
Circ. 

There are three great problems to be met. The first of these is to discover the 
extent to which the improvement of English is an all-school problem. This is 
not the task of one department, but an interdepartment activity. In Pittsburgh 
the superintendent of schools sets standards in usage for the entire system. 

A second problem lies in the emphasis to be placed upon composition. Re- 
ports from college students indicate that in many cases little definite work is 
done in the high schools. Too much emphasis is laid upon the technical equip- 
ment; much more should be on the ‘‘having of ideas’”’ and expressing them 
effectively. 

The third problem lies in the question: How much English grammar shall 
be taught? No one knows what grammar is functional. The questioning atti- 
tude is the correct one for the teacher. The department head must stimulate the 
teacher to analyze the values of what she teaches: Experiments have shown 
that knowledge of subject and verb relationships does not insure recognition of 
sentence units. All material in the course should be emphasized with functional 
values. Tests of power are the standards of colleges; not, as many teachers 
think, tests on technical forms. 

The department head’s great task is to set up objectives and the avenues 
by which to reach them. Too many schools cling to requirements of 1890. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
EVALINE DOWLING 
Chairman of the World Friendship Committee 
Los Angeles, California 
As teachers of English we must feel a peculiar responsibility, whether our 
work is integrated with that of the social-studies teachers or not, to arouse the 
boys and the girls in the schools, who will so soon become the leaders in our 
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society, to the necessity of actually outlawing the institution of war, and of 
strengthening and improving the machinery of peace. We may do this in two 
ways: (1) by sponsoring certain curricular and extra-curriculum activities and 
(2) by adapting the course of study in literature and in composition to the de- 
velopment of international understanding and goed will. 

A definite program of education for world-mindedness has been carried on in 
the Los Angeles schools during the last seven years. A committee of fifteen 
teachers, supervisors, and principals, appointed by the superintendent of 
schools, has directed numerous extra-curriculum activities, and has suggested 
how the regular work of the classroom might advance the cause of international 
good will. In the upper grades, for instance, the folk tales, songs, and dances of 
many nations might be presented, provided care be taken to minimize the differ- 
ences in languages and customs and to stress the similarities in emotions and 
ideals. Emphasis should also be laid on the interdependence of all nations for 
the necessities as well as the luxuries of life and upon the rich intellectual, sci- 
entific, and cultural contributions each country has made to the progress of 
civilization. We must seek to satisfy youth’s natural craving for adventure and 
conquest by extolling explorers like Amundsen, Lindbergh, and Byrd; the 
policemen, firemen, and life-guards, who daily risk their lives to protect us from 
disaster; and, lastly, those intrepid souls who resolutely fight against the vice, 
corruption, and injustice in our political, economic, and social life. 

The subject of armaments is particularly suitable for discussion at this time. 
Many people believe that excessive armaments, especially the so-called weapons 
of offense—huge battleships, tanks, and submarines—not only are too costly 
but would be almost useless for defense in these days of bombing airplanes, 
poison gas, and disease germs, and, in fact, are positively dangerous in that they 
cause fear in the peoples of other countries. Besides, people have been very 
much shocked recently by the revelations, particularly in the Forum magazine 
for November, concerning the activities and the enormous profits made by the 
international armaments trusts, located in Germany, France, England, America, 
and Japan. How much longer will those who profit by war be allowed to ob- 
struct or prevent the world’s progress toward international co-operation? 

The economic forces making for war can also be counteracted if we teachers 
all over the world join other groups of citizens in insisting that exploitation of 
backward nations must cease, that swollen fortunes based on unjust practices 
be reduced, that wages be increased, that the rights of workers be safeguarded, 
and that gradually tariff barriers be lowered. 

Lastly, we teachers must overcome erroneous ideas about patriotism, which 
has come to mean with some people merely the performing of a special ritual, 
boasting about one’s country, suspecting every other nation of nefarious designs, 
and being willing to kill without question other innocent men who are merely 
obeying the temporary leaders of their governments. 
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CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


An unusually diversified program was scheduled for Friday afternoon. 
Ten conferences were held: a conference on children’s books and maga- 
zines (more fully reported in the Elementary English Review), of which 
three summaries will be presented; a conference on Creative Writing, 
Luella B. Cook, chairman; a conference on current language problems 
in the United States, Robert C. Pooley, chairman; a conference on 
elementary English, reported in the Elementary English Review; a con- 
ference on school journalism, Mabel A. Bessey, chairman; a conference on 
language and composition, Sophia Camenisch, chairman; a conference on 
literature, Ruth Samson, chairman; a conference on the relation of radio 
to English, Max J. Herzberg, chairman; a conference on speech and oral 
English, J. M. O’Neill, chairman; and a conference on the problems of 
teachers college English, C. R. Rounds, chairman. 

Of the addresses delivered at these conferences, those of Wallace Rice, 
of Chicago, Illinois, on “Easy English”; Mary J. J. Wrinn, of George 
Washington High School, New York City, on “‘Nosing for News down the 
Trails of Literature”; Lee A. White, of the Detroit News, on ‘School 
Journalism as a Newspaper Man Sees It”’; Conrad T. Logan, of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, on “Composition Teaching in American High Schools be- 
fore 1850”; Henry W. Simon, of Columbia University, on “Shakespeare 
in American Schools’; F. H. Lumley, of Ohio State University, on 
“Qualities of Broadcasting’’; Virginia Sanderson, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, on “Speech Education in Teacher Training Institutions”; Dorothy 
I. Mulgrave, of New York University, on “Speech Defects in Prospective 
Teachers”; Bernice Orndorff, of Pennsylvania State Teachers College, on 
“Motion Pictures Demonstrating Teaching Technique in English’; 
Charles S. Pendleton, of Peabody College, on “The Peabody Plan of 
Training Teachers of English’; and Ida A. Jewett, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, on “Recent Investigations on Teachers College English,” will appear 
in full in succeeding issues of the English Journal. The papers of Edwin O. 
Grover, of Rollins College, on “The Rollins College Slant on Creative 
Work”; Helen Lockwood, of Vassar College, on “The Relationship of 
College Undergraduate Journals to the Classroom”; and Leslie H. Meeks, 
of Indiana State Teachers College, on “Words for the Wordless,”’ will 
appear in the College Edition of the English Journal. Mr. John T. Fred- 
erick’s contribution to the panel discussion on “Creative Writing” will be 
published in the Round Table section of this magazine. Other papers are 
given in summary, in this and the next issue of the Journal. 
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Miss Alma Paschall, who was secretary of the Conference on Creative 
Writing, submitted the following report on the panel discussion which 
followed Professor Grover’s address: 

Miss Bertha Evans Ward, of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, was the first 
person to speak in the discussion. 

Miss Ward, while recognizing the fact that poets may be born, advocated the 
definite instruction and cultivation of talent. Inspiration exists, but it requires 
both mental ability and training to bring it to full fruition. 

She illustrated her point by reading a poem written by a Freshman girl. 
Under the stimulation of the school, this girl, as a Senior, was capable of much 
better expression of her ideas. 

Following Miss Ward’s discussion, Mrs. Cook brought out the conviction 
that even if native ability is innate it is quite capable of development. 

Mr. Holland D. Roberts, of the high school at Harrison, New York, followed 
as the second speaker. He took up the idea of individual education and found 
it wanting in social significance. He made the point that in an age such as ours 
the individual must be trained to live with his fellows and must be trained into 
a social outlook. He stated that creative expression is only valuable when it is 
significant. 

Professor Grover replied to Mr. Roberts by stating that poetry cannot be 
produced ‘“‘by pouring in facts.’”’ He quoted from Christopher Morley: ‘‘The 
pearl is a disease of the oyster. A poem is the result of an emotional irritation.” 
The teacher sometimes supplies the irritant. 

The third speaker was John T. Frederick, of Chicago, who discussed the 
question as to whether style could be acquired. He quoted from Ford Madox 
Ford’s Joseph Conrad to the effect that there are but five ways to acquire style. 
The first of these is to make your writing interesting. All the other ways are the 
same. He, however, admitted the possibility of aiding students by enriching 
their vocabulary and their knowledge of sensory impressions. He advocated 
more reading aloud by both teacher and students. 

The fourth speaker was Bennett Weaver of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. Weaver explained the difference between photography and art. Photog- 
raphy simply reproduces surface and line. Art, however, is the expression of a 
personality and transcends the mere delineation. Technique, without ability, is 
barren. Successful creative expression requires both genius and training. 

The fifth speaker was C. C. Certain, of City College, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Certain’s paper was very scholarly, and it was to be regretted that owing 
to the length of the program he felt it necessary to shorten it. In general, he 
portrayed the conflict in the ages between the idealism of the Platos of educa- 
tion and the textbook standardization of the Artistotles. Ideals came first. 
Scientific method followed. One statement made by Mr. Certain was that ‘‘the 
teacher must, himself, be an artist.” 
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STORIES CHILDREN LIKE BEST 


MARJORIE BARROWS 
Editor of Child Life 


Few writers today pay much attention to Anatole France’s words: ‘‘When 
writing for children do not assume a style for the occasion. Think your best and 
write your best. Let the whole thing live.” 

There is only one yardstick by which we measure any story: Is it interest- 
ing? Is it true? (Even a fairy tale must sound convincing.) Is it well written? 
Children’s stories, too, must measure up to the same standards. 

A lively group of boys and girls who read the new books I turn over to them 
promptly report to me if the book is swell or not so hot! With no help from me, 
they always pick out the better books that live or that deserve to live. 

Many children—often as many as one thousand a month—write to me, and 
in these letters the children volunteer information that I am delighted to re- 
ceive. They tell me what books they are reading and the ones they like best. 
They also tell me very frankly their favorite pages in the magazine itself. Some- 
times we have a favorite-book contest. Last fall Little Women and Heidi ran 
neck to neck, Pinocchio and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm came in a close second, 
and Doctor Dolittle, Robin Hood, Huckleberry Finn, Five Litile Peppers, and the 
Oz books all had many, many votes. 

Our statistics thus follow closely those compiled by many teachers and 
librarians from many thousands of children’s votes. Children of today vote for 
the same type of story that you and I would have voted for when we were chil- 
dren. They want their stories to sound real. They want their stories to be 
simply and vividly written, and they want their stories, above all else, to be 
interesting—a story about someone they would like to know, doing the sort of 
things that they would like to do, in a way that they would like to do it, and in 
a setting that they themselves would like to be in. 

If you do not have stories they really want, they will turn from what you 
' offer them, and, with unformed tastes, will try out exaggerated, sensational, 
and trashy stories. Or else they will turn to the movies, where eight million 
American children go to see pictures each week, half of which deal with the sex 
theme or with crooks. Perhaps instead they will satisfy their hunger for ad- 
venture by turning on the radio at home for the “‘children’s hour of crime”’ and 
learn all about kidnapers, bank robbers, would-be suicides, glorified gangsters, 
and disturbed love nests. 

If you do give children the stories they want, though, they will respond to 
them. When exposed to the best, children always prefer the best, and stories, 
next to persons, are said to have more influence than anything else in the world 
on children. 
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TowaArD A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


JANET RANKIN AIKEN 
Columbia University, New York City 


A logical plan of English grammar would base its syntax upon five units of 
speech: the sentence, non-sentence, clause, phrase, and word. These are the 
real “‘parts’’ or pieces of which the patterns of all our speech communications 
are made. These five units each perform one or more of six functions, namely, 
absolute, verb, subject, complement, modifier, and connective. English syntax 
consists entirely of an analysis of speech patterns in terms of these five units and 
six functions. 

English morphology, or inflections, is of minor importance compared to syn- 
tax. There are only six living inflections in modern English, and investigation 
shows that in actual writing only about one word out of five is inflected in form. 
The use and form of these six living inflections can be taught to school children 
in much simpler fashion than it is taught at present. 

Corrective grammar is a necessity in our teaching systems, but it will never 
help the student to attain to good English. Good English is to be distinguished 
carefully from conventional or correct English. The elements of good English 
are clarity, beauty, and effectiveness, while correct English is simply following 
the rules in the grammar-books. Our schools would do well to emphasize good 
English more than they do; at present, correct or conventional English is all 
we attempt to teach. 


SoME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE LEONARD MONOGRAPH? 


FrED G. WALCOTT 
University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Criticisms of the Leonard monograph have been so profuse and contradictory 
as to reveal few of its real values. Expressions of disappointment may be heard 
from both camps—conservative and liberal. One critic makes the statement 
that the linguists (so-called) should be accorded the final pronouncement; an- 
other that his own accepted usages are relegated to the category of the disputa- 
ble. That most of this criticism arises out of the great sea of opinion is, of 
course, expected, for the application of scientific observations of the phenomena 
of language is still infrequent. The aim of this study is to consider a group of 
seventy language problems concerning which many of our active language con- 
troversies are likely to arise, from the point of view of actual evidence of usage, 
either literary or colloquial, in order to test the accuracy of the findings of the 
questionnaire. The chief source considered was the New English Dictionary, 
with the definite statements summarizing the evidence presented by quota- 
tions. The evidence from the New English Dictionary is supplemented by refer- 
ences to standard works on the English language. (Dr. Walcott cites seventy 


3 Mr. Walcott presented evidence from a voluminous, scholarly study, which is here 
but briefly described. 
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items from the Leonard monograph and assembles about each of them the evi- 
dence from the sources mentioned.) 

With a very few exceptions the evidence seems to justify the pronouncement 
of the editors and the linguists. If it helps in any way to establish the reliability 
of the monograph as a source of general and positive reference, the writer will 
consider its purpose amply rewarded. In offering it he urges frequent reference 
to the Leonard study itself. 


FOREIGN Ip1oMs IN ENGLISH 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University, New York City 
In a country like the United States, and especially in a speech community 
like New York City, the influence of foreign languages on the English spoken by 
students is often very marked. The teaching of correct idiom assumes particular 
importance when students speak a second language at home. Knowledge of this 
language by the teacher helps in the teaching of English idiom. 
Some of the difficulties encountered by foreign students are the following: 
I. Tense sequence 
a) Change from past to present tense in indirect discourse. 
b) Use of simple past for perfect. 
c) Leveling of all forms of future tenses to simple futurity. 


— 


d) Confusion of progressive, emphatic, and simple forms. This is often due to the 
Russian method of distinguishing between perfective and imperfective aspects 
of verbs within a comparatively simple tense system. 

e) Mistakes in the use of conditional auxiliaries in verbal expressions embodying 
ideas contrary to fact. This is due to Yiddish and Russian idiom. French stu- 
dents never make mistakes here, since their tense sequence is the same as ours. 

f) Use of future tense where English idiom requires present in subordinate clauses. 

II. Pronominal expressions 

a) Failure to distinguish inflected forms of the relative pronoun. This is exempli- 
fied in the speech of Scandinavians. 

b) Use of indefinite pronominal adjective where a simple indefinite article is re- 
quired in English. Languages like Russian and Arabic cause this mistake. 

c) Omission of a pronoun subject due to the influence of languages like Italian, 
in which the verb itself implies the subject. 

d) Use of demonstrative where English calls for a simple indefinite article. 

e) Confusion of subject and objective genitive. 

III. Word order 

a) Inversions 

b) Subordinate clauses 

c) Separable prefixes 

d) Participial modifiers 


IV. Miscellaneous expressions 
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PROBLEMS OF USAGE INVOLVING NUMBER CONCORD 
C. C. FRIES 
University of Michigan 


Anyone who attempts to record the facts of present-day English and to com- 
pare them with the facts of language in its earliest stages must be impressed by 
two conditions which attend the expression of number today: (1) The number 
forms of substantives are more distinct and in a clearer pattern than they were 
formerly; more distinctive because the forms used for number are number forms 
solely and do not have to do duty as case inflections as well; and a clearer pat- 
tern, because all except 5 per cent of substantives have the so-called s-endings. 
(2) The number forms of words other than substantives have almost completely 
disappeared. In the case of the article the disappearance is complete, and in the 
case of the adjective it is complete with the exception of ‘‘this” or ‘‘that,’’ used 
attributively; in the case of the verb there remain only the third person singular 
of the present indicative and five out of the fourteen which were earlier present 
in the verb ¢o be: 

In any discussion of number concord we must realize that agreement or num- 
ber depends for its existence on the number of distinctive forms attached to 
these secondary words. Concord, or agreement, is the repetition by form in the 
secondary word of the grammatical idea already expressed by the substantive 
to which it is attached. In modern English, opportunities for such concord were 
gradually lost. 

In this loss of the forms to support formal concord emerged a new principle of 
use—a concord based upon the number meaning of the substantive rather than 
upon its strict form. The problems of usage in modern English involving num- 
ber concord are confined almost entirely to those cases in which the form of the 
substantive is strictly singular but its meaning implies a plural. Collective nouns 
and the indefinite pronouns are such substantives. Even in Old English some- 
times the collective appeared with a singular form but with a plural pronoun 
referring to it; but practically never in Old English was a collective, singular in 
form, followed immediately by a plural verb. In Middle English, however, the 
collective, singular in form but plural in meaning, often takes a plural verb im- 
mediately following as well as a plural pronoun of reference later in the sentence. 
Of the indefinite pronouns none has already adopted this complete practice; the 
others are in the same situation in which the collectives were in Old English. 
In present-day English indefinite pronouns such as everyone, anyone, everybody, 
etc., are not followed immediately by a plural verb but frequently the plural 
idea in these words causes the use of plural reference pronouns later in the 
sentence. 

The significance of this phenomenon for the teacher of English is that it 
demonstrates the futility of trying by dint of much expenditure of energy and 
money to stop indefinites from going the way of collectives and the word ‘‘none.”’ 

Professor Fries supplied numerous illustrations from established writers of 
violations of the conventional rules governing concord. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER, FRIDAY EVENING 

The All-City Banquet Orchestra provided the musical entertainment at 
this and the Saturday luncheon meeting, Mr. Arthur H. J. Searle con- 
ducting. Mr. Edwin L. Miller, assistant superintendent of the Detroit 
public schools, who was to have served as toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet, was unfortunately prevented by illness from attending the meeting. 
In his place President Barnes secured, through a last-minute request, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Baker, of State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, who presided with the greatest tactfulness and skill. Miss Angela 
M. Broening, of the Baltimore, Maryland, public schools, mingled a con- 
siderable element of earnestness with her humor as she spoke on “English 
d la Carte.”’ She made an eloquent plea for the right of youth to make its 
own choices, and illustrated her point with titles of essays which a high- 
school group had written in an effort to modernize Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of New York University, followed with a 
stirring eulogy on the settlers of the western frontier, and urged that 
authentic American folk lore based upon the lives of these pioneers be 
utilized in the literature curriculum. His address will be published in a 
succeeding issue of the English Journal. Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, of 
the Central Woodward Christian Church of Detroit, gave generous 
samplings from his repertory of good anecdotes under the title, ‘“The Best 
I Can Remember.” His “‘best’’ included specimens of oratory, Lincoln 
poems, limericks, ‘words I don’t like,” and stories about ministers. 

Professor Edwin O. Grover revealed the details of his famous course on 
“Books” at Rollins College. His own summary of his address will appear 
later in the College Round Table of the English Journal. The concluding 
number of the dinner program, by Professor Franklin T. Baker, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was one of the high spots of the 
convention. In this address, which bristled with controversy, Dr. Baker 
undertook to ridicule some of the favorite assumptions of the modern 
experimental schools. A summary of this address follows. 


TEACHING LITERATURE—NOW AND THEN 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER 

Columbia University, New York City 

Professor Baker called attention to the remarkable changes which have taken 
place in the period since he gave what was the earliest course in the teaching of 
English ever offered in an American university. He was reminiscent of the days 
when the philology of every word in the play Macbeth formed the subject of 
study in the English class. The speaker expressed satisfaction over the apparent 
drift away from excessive annotation of the text of great classics. 
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Dr. Baker deplored a number of contemporary tendencies in the teaching of 
English. ‘“‘Integration,’’ said he, ‘‘is just as bigoted a conception as the old corre- 
lation idea was.’’ One might as well attempt to correlate the poem ‘‘Annabel 
Lee” with the study of tuberculosis or the study of the ‘‘Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib”’ with the study of the bubonic plague. Teachers seem to be dramatizing 
everything of late—even the parts of speech. As for the project method, there is 
nothing new about that. One should not be tempted to block out a book into 
stunts. The so-called socialized recitation is a waste of time. The recitation well 
conducted is always a social affair. Dr. Morrison, too, has done great harm to 
the teaching of literature by advocating mechanical procedures. 

The activity program in literature is absurd. When children construct a 
round table in connection with the study of the Arthurian legends, they are 
turning the class in literature into a class in carpentry. What should children 
do after reading a story? Commit murder? Make love? Have a smoke? Drink? 
Or make soap castles? Literature is a thing of the inner world, and the enjoy- 
ment of literature should not be ruined by the necessity for physical activity. 

The recent tendency to correlate history and English may have a very per- 
nicious effect. The social-science people should keep their hands off literature. 
Social backgrounds do affect literature, but the social point of view is usually 
implicit in the story. 

On the whole, the English teachers do very good work in comparison with 
teachers in other fields. The difficulty has been that they have been lured away 
from a sound course by the general educationists. 


SATURDAY SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

The Saturday morning conferences dealt with the problems peculiar 
to the various grade levels from the elementary school through college. 
At the joint meeting of the elementary and teachers-college sections, 
Rebecca Pollock, of West Virginia University, chairman, papers were 
read by Dale Zeller, on ‘‘Children’s Preferences in Literature’; Lou 
LaBrant, on ‘“The Changing Sentence Structure in Grades IV to XII’; 
Helene W. Hartley, on “The Ability of Teachers To Interpret Poetry”; 
and Elmina Eason, on “Utilizing Community Resources in the Literature 
Program.” The meeting will be reported in the Elementary English 
Review. 

Other meetings were those of the junior high school, senior high school, 
and college sections, with Roland A. Welch, of Durfee Intermediate 
School, Detroit; Imelda Stanton, of Central High School, Memphis; and 
O. J. Campbell, of the University of Michigan, presiding at the respective 
gatherings. 

The addresses of Ruth E. Wells, on ‘Humorous Literature in the 
Junior High School”; Jessie M. McCarroll, on “Self-Direction of Work in 
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Eighth-Grade English”; T. H. McMillan, on “Current Adjustment in 
English Courses”; and Nancy G. Coryell, on “Enriching the English 
Course for the Undergifted,” will appear in the Regular Edition of the 
English Journal. The paper of H. A. Voaden, of Central High School of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada, entitled “Developing Emotional Sensitivity 
through the English Course,’’ will be published in substance under the 
title, “An Experiment in the Teaching of Poetry.” The college-section 
papers by Lincoln R. Gibbs, of Antioch College, on “Some Experiments in 
Teaching Literature,” and of C. S. Yoakum, of the University of Michi- 
gan, on “‘Is Objective Testing Feasible?” will appear in the College Edi- 
tion of the English Journal. Abstracts of other addresses are presented 
below, in the College Edition, and in the March issue. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPRESSION: HINTS FOR SOLUTION 


SARAH E. SIMONS 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 


The problem of problems confronting the teacher of English in the junior and 
senior high schools and calling loudly for solution is the problem of correlation. 
But its solution does not rest solely with the English teacher. It concerns every 
teacher of every subject in the school. In the French schools the teacher of every 
subject is a teacher of French. Only correct French is accepted by the teacher of 
other subjects. Why should not we emulate the French schools in this respect? 
Convince the student that correct usage has a market value in his other studies 
and he will really try to form the habit of speaking correctly. 

There are three main problems of expression calling for solution in our Eng- 
lish classes: (1) the problem of language techniques, (2) the problem of oral ex- 
pression, and (3) the problem of written work. 

The pupil must acquire a technique of language before he can write out or 
talk out his thoughts in connected orderly fashions. This technique can be de- 
veloped only by drill on fundamentals of speech and writing. 

Functional grammar only should be taught. But there should be a general 
agreement among English teachers as to the definition of the term. Miss Smith 
found in her survey of English curriculums that the items included under this 
term varied in number from 45 to 149! “‘Functional grammar’’ must be more 
exactly defined. 

The pupil today is called upon to talk far oftener than he is called upon to 
write. First of all we must attend to the speech of our pupils. We must make 
‘‘real talkers’ of them. Yet the emphasis on written work in our schools today 
is far greater than on oral work, according to Miss Smith. We must change this 
emphasis and give more time to the cultivation of the speaking voice and the 
listening ear. Our course should give the pupil power (1) to answer questions 
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accurately, (2) to converse agreeably, (3) to present a case, and (4) to read 
aloud intelligently and intelligibly. 

The training in oral English should aim (1) to develop the speaking voice of 
the pupil so that he can be heard and understood every time he opens his lips 
and (2) to create the intelligent, courteous listener. The audience should be 
trained as well as the performer. 

Authorities agree that letter-writing is the chief writing activity of the adult 
world. In spite of this fact, its study is minimized in both junior and senior 
high schools. The composition course should emphasize far more than it does at 
present the practice of letter-writing, and a study of postal regulations should be 
included in the course. Practical work in wrapping and addressing packages, 
placing Red Cross and Christmas seals and stamps on them, should be done in 
the classroom. 

The English class should prepare the pupil for written work in his other 
subjects. It should fit him (1) to report his observations in the laboratory, 
(2) to expound principles in mathematics and science, (3) to give the story of a 
period in history or of a great man’s life, (4) to describe plants and animals in 
biology, (5) to defend policies of governments past and present, (6) and to make 
idiomatic translations from a foreign tongue into English. For what is language, 
after all, but a tool? It is a means to an end. 


Is VOCABULARY A DETERMINING FACTOR IN GRADE PLACEMENT 
OF READING MATERIALS? 
STELLA S. CENTER 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 


When we examine courses of study in effect all over the United States, we are 
impressed by the fact that teachers do not agree on grade placement of reading 
materials in the high school. Perhaps it is well that they do not agree, for stu- 
dents differ widely in ability and background. In examining curriculums we 
find the same reading materials allocated to the seventh term and to the twelfth 
term. The Lady of the Lake, for example, appears in all terms from the seventh 
to the twelfth. 

My study of curriculums and my efforts to build curriculums impelled me to 
try to see if we might not find an objective basis for the allocation of reading 
materials. No one can serve today on an English curriculum committee without 
wrestling with the problem of grade placement of reading materials. 

From my observation and experience, teachers seem to think that vocabulary 
difficulty stands in the way of pupils’ comprehending and enjoying what they 
read. With this thought in mind, I decided to survey the vocabulary of the 
most widely read texts in our literature curriculums to see to what extent they 
varied in the difficulty of their vocabularies and to note whether or not the 
texts read in successive terms were progressively difficult in vocabulary. 

The method used to measure the vocabulary burden was essentially that used 
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by Lively and Pressey, described in Volume IX of Educational Administration 
and Supervision. It has been modified to conform to the latest edition of Thorn- 
dike’s Word Book. According to this method, the text is sampled uniformly and 
the words of the sample classified according to Thorndike’s Word Book of 
20,000 Words (1932 ed.). The method provides for securing a thousand words 
evenly distributed throughout the book and finding the weighted median index 
number. We noted the range of vocabulary in the thousand-word sample, and 
especially the number of words in the twenty-thousand-plus category; that is, 
the words that do not appear on Thorndike’s list of twenty thousand words. 
With the generous co-operation of a group of teachers of English, I examined the 
vocabulary of forty-one texts. 

The surprising outcome of this measuring the vocabulary burden of the vari- 
ous texts was the similarity of the median index. The words of the sample in al- 
most every instance fell in the first two thousand words of Thorndike’s list of 
twenty thousand words. The texts with the highest index were Jvanhoe (un- 
abridged) and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Clearly literature texts do not vary 
sufficiently in vocabulary difficulty to make vocabulary a basis for allocating 
reading materials by terms. 

The experiment is now in the second stage. Five thousand boys and girls in 
Virginia and five thousand in one of the New York high schools have sent replies 
to a questionnaire, on the basis of which it will be possible to note the variation 
in vocabulary difficulty in the books read during leisure hours and books read 
in the classroom. 


THE SATURDAY LUNCHEON 

So many made reservations for the Saturday luncheon that hundreds 
of guests were obliged to find places in dining halls adjoining the main 
ballroom, and many more were turned away. Mr. Max J. Herzberg, of 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, served competently as 
chairman of this general session. All three of the addresses on this pro- 
gram proved immensely popular—all seasoned with choice humor but 
possessing a strong undercurrent of stimulating ideas. Professor Burges 
Johnson, himself a scientific student of teaching problems, apparently 
enjoyed his good-humored satire on statisticians as much as his audience 
did. He declared, however, that the popular conception of the impractical 
college professor is inaccurate, and that the modern savant has proved to 
be possessed of an extraordinary quantity of the element known as 
“common sense.”’ 

Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, editor of the “Books” section of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, continued in the humorous vein of Professor 
Johnson and gave charming reviews of five recent books: Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s Miss Bishop, Elizabeth Cambridge’s Hostages to Fortune, Wini- 
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fred Holtby’s Mandoa Mandoal!l, Helen Wardell’s Peter Abelard, and 
Vera Brittain’s Testament of Youth. Mrs. Becker offered to send reprints 
of these reviews upon request. 

One of the outstanding attractions of the Convention was the final 
number of the entire program—an address by Stephen Leacock, with 
the characteristic title, ‘Resuscitation after Apparent Graduation.”’ 
Those who had anticipated mirth-provoking sallies were not disappointed, 
but the address was essentially serious, even solemn. It was a fitting close 
to a most successful convention. The English Journal will publish Dr. 
Leacock’s own summary shortly in the Round Table of the College Edi- 
tion. The Convention unanimously adopted the following resolutions, 
presented by Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, chairman of the Committee on 


Resolutions: 
RESOLUTIONS 

The National Council of Teachers of English, assembled in Detroit for the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting, wishes to make to numerous individuals and 
groups due acknowledgment of their fine contributions to the success of the 
Convention. 

We thank the management of Hotel Statler for the assiduous care with which 
our material needs have been met. 

We express to Superintendent Frank Cody our appreciation of his warm 
welcome, ably punctuated according to approved standards of usage. 

We are grateful to Superintendent E. L. Miller and to all the members of 
committees associated with him in making preparations for this meeting and in 
providing for our comfort and convenience. To Mr. Miller we send this expres- 
sion of regret that illness prevented him from participating in our deliberations 
and we send also our best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

Finally, to our colleagues, the members of the Detroit English Club, we con- 
vey our special thanks for the gracious courtesy with which they have received 
and entertained us. The recollection of their hospitality will become a tradition 


of the Council. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Tuomas W. GOSLING, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 












































NEWS AND NOTES 


READINGS ON PEACE AND WAR 


Peace educationists will be interested in the following titles to which 
Florence Brewer Boeckel calls attention in the November, 1933, number 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War News Bulletin: Au- 
tarchy: National Self-Sufficiency, by Charles S. Tippets, No. 5 of the ““Pub- 
lic Policy Pamphlets Series” (University of Chicago Press; $0.25); The 
World Adrift, Raymond Leslie Buell (published jointly by the World 
Peace Foundation and the Foreign Policy Association, New York; $0.25 
in paper and $0.50 in cloth; annual subscriptions, ten issues, cloth $4.00 
and paper $2.00); The Bloody Traffic, by Brockway (National Council for 
the Prevention of War; $1.50); The Horror of It (camera records of war), 
by Frederick A. Barber (obtainable from the National Council for the 
Prevention of War; $0.35); Economic Nationalism and World Cooperation, 
by Lewis L. Lorwin (obtainable from the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War; $0.10); Nationalism of Peace, by Duncan Phillips (ob- 
tainable from the National Council for the Prevention of War); Germany 
—Twilight or New Dawn, anonymous (McGraw-Hill; $2.00). 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

“The Influence of James Joyce.” By Robert Cantwell. New Republic, 
December 27, 1933. It is readily apparent from even a passing acquaint- 
ance with Joyce’s work that he has left deeper and more perceptible marks 
than any of the masters of the immediate past, including Marcel Proust, 
André Gide, Thomas Mann, and D. H. Lawrence. In the ten years since 
the publication of Ulysses, novelists have persistently modified and ex- 
perimented with Joyce’s methods in a manner comparable only to the 
quick absorption of Marlowe’s blank verse in Elizabethan drama, which 
seems to have taken place very rapidly. One of the most obvious reasons 
for the extent of Joyce’s influence is the character of Joyce’s innovations: 
their flexibility and peculiar fitness for reaching into more varied aspects 
of modern life. Joyce found the realistic novel form inadequate for the 
presentation of the complex scenes and relationships of modern life. He 
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therefore experimented with lyrics, realistic plays and stories, and experi- 
mented with a type of reminiscent and analytical writing suggestive of 
Proust before he invented the multiple method of presentation employed 
in Ulysses. Here he worked out a form inclusive and varied, permitting 
the language to come ever closer to the actuality. 

Now that the novelty and excitement of the Freudian interpretation of 
literature has worn down, one is impressed with the extent to which the 
Irish revolutionary movement enters into Joyce’s work. Stephen, alter- 
nately attracted by the revolutionist Davin’s “quiet, inbred courtesy of 
attention” and repelled “swiftly and suddenly by a grossness of intelli- 
gence or a bluntness of feeling or a dull stare of terror in the eyes, the 
terror of the soul of a starving Irish village in which the curfew was still 
a nightly fear,”’ builds up a vision of a static art, an art above desire and 
loathing, an art which least of all impels to action or decision. It is a 
vision of neutrality for the artist which confers upon him the inner 
radiance produced by the first conception of the aesthetic image. 

That a Marxist could easily prove that such neutrality is in fact im- 
possible, that it works to the advantage of the dominant class, is irrele- 
vant, for the Marxists have not dramatized their fiction so compellingly 


as Joyce has dramatized his. 


“Can a Catholic Write a Novel?” By Jack English. American Mer- 
cury, January, 1934. [Jack English is the pen name of a Catholic ec- 
clesiastic.] Inasmuch as Catholics hold a unanimous opinion that the gen- 
eral trend of contemporary fiction is filthy and un-Christian, there seems 
pertinence in the question whether a Catholic can produce a really im- 
portant novel. The Catholic characters appearing in the work of such 
writers as Bromfield, Lewis, and Hemingway are not true Catholics. 
They are adulterers and heretics. It is therefore ironic that in a recent 
prize contest for Catholic novels conducted by the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion a non-Catholic should win the prize. 

The reason for this aridity is perhaps not far to seek. The Catholic 
novel tends to be propagandic, with the beginning of the inevitable tract 
on the indefectibility of the church found somewhere before the end of 
chapter i. But in the main the lack of productivity in the field of the 
novel is attributable not to any limitation inherent in the Catholic mind, 
but to the persecutions which have obliged Rome to give up the cultural 
half of her kingdom. Iconoclasm in England, the destruction of cathe- 
drals, and the dispossession of monks from their monasteries in France, 
confiscation of lands and churches in Scotland, the appropriation of 
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Catholic revenues by Louis the XIV, the penal laws of 1690 in Ireland, 
and similar movements deprived the Catholic masses of educational op- 
portunities and Catholic authors of a reading public. The brilliant minds 
of the Catholic clergy were occupied, for the most part, in controversy and 
the defense of the church. 

That the situation is not entirely hopeless is evident from the work of 
Sigrid Undset, who handles the modern marriage problem with great skill 
and depth, and particularly that of Francois Mauriac, in whose Viper’s 
Tangle he has dared to take the step which has frightened every Catholic 
writer before him—to write accusingly, frankly, sympathetically, and 
artistically about the sins of Catholics. The great Catholic novel of the 
future will require more genius than is required of anybody else to write 
anything else, but it is being born and fostered in the present Catholic 
renaissance in America. 


“Thomas Paine: God-intoxicated Revolutionary.”’ By V. F. Calver- 
ton. Scribner’s, January, 1934. Tom Paine, the author of The Age of 
Reason, first hailed as the great patriot of the American Revolution and 
then described by Americans as a detested reptile, lily-livered rogue, pic- 
tured by ministers as an avatar of Satan and a specter of evil who threat- 
ened to destroy religion, howled down by crowds and used by American 
mothers as a “black Douglas” when they frightened their children with 
the threat, “If you are not good, Tom Paine will get you,” was in reality 
a profoundly religious man. Sitting in his cell in the prison to which Marat 
had condemned him at the height of the Terror, and hearing the cries of 
men hurrying down dark corridors to the trumbrils and the insatiable 
mouth of the guillotine, he wrote on and on into the night, fearing that he 
might die before he had completed The Age of Reason, which he conceived 
as an attack upon atheism. This is the same Paine whom Theodore 
Roosevelt, a century later, condemned naively as a “‘filthy little atheist.”’ 

Among Tom Paine’s many accomplishments other than his historic 
series of pamphlets on The American Crisis is his brilliant reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution in the two parts of The Rights of Man; 
his advocacy of equal rights for women in all planes of life; his agitation 
for the abolition of Negro slavery; his organization of a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals; his advocacy of compulsory education; 
his opposition to dueling, capital punishment, and primogeniture. He 
anticipated by many decades Tennyson’s Parliament of Man, and by 
many generations Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations, when he cham- 
pioned a Congress of Nations for the Elimination of War. 
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Although Paine was unconsciously a protagonist for the middle classes, 
he opposed in later years the limitation of the suffrage to the propertied 
classes, declaring that the rich had no more right to exclude the poor from 
the right of voting or electing than the poor have to exclude the rich. 

Paine’s memorable reply to Franklin’s statement, ‘Where liberty is, 
there is my country,” was: “Where liberty is mot, there is my country,”’ 
and it admirably summarizes his philosophy and character. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

“The Réle of the Schools in National Recovery.”” By Henry Harap. 
School and Society, September 11, 1933. There are various ways in which 
the school can and should assist in the program for national recovery. 
Salary increases, reduction in hours of labor, and the expenditure of funds 
for needed improvements in school plants and equipment are obviously re- 
quired by the spirit of the N.R.A. The recently created public employ- 
ment exchanges should serve as a guide to the schools in the vocational- 
guidance program in order that national recovery may not be impeded by 
dumping fresh supplies of workers into fields now overcrowded. Teacher 
supply and demand ought to be regulated in the light of precise data, 
and placement of teachers should be organized on a national basis with 
regional headquarters. Secondary-school classes can assist by making 
an effective study of price changes. Much of the increased leisure pro- 
vided by provisions of the N.R.A. code will constitute a real challenge to 
the schools. A program of handicraft and other amateur creative and 
constructive activities which would incidentally stimulate the sale of 
materials and services should be developed by the school. Numerous 
types of recreational facilities adjoining the public school should be con- 
structed without delay. 

In summary, while the schools ought not to engage in any active 
coercion or intimidation or bring pressure to bear on any individuals by 
threatening public disgrace, it should make information available to the 
officials of the N.R.A. as well as to the community concerning the persist- 
ence of unfair working conditions and wages. Above all, the school 
should cultivate those attitudes which will help to build permanent eco- 
nomic security. 


“Student Use of the Library.” By Alvin C. Eurich. Journal of Higher 
Education, November, 1933. A complete summary of all books that have 
circulated in the reserve-room during a period of seven quarters was made 
in a recent investigation of seasonal variation in student use of libraries 
and library facilities at the University of Minnesota. It was found that 
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the circulation of books during the fall quarter of the three successive 
years was approximately the same, that the curve rose from the first to 
the second week and remained at a relatively high point until the sixth 
week (immediately after the mid-quarter examination), when the total 
number of books withdrawn from the reserve shelves was relatively low. 
A gradual rise was then perceptible until just before the final examina- 
tions, when the number of books withdrawn dropped rapidly. 

One obvious cause for this seasonal trend is the periodic examination 
in mid-term and at the end of the quarter. Instructors influenced the 
trend by the assignment of term papers, class reports, collateral reading, 
suggestions for additional reading, book reports, discussions, thought- 
provoking lectures, casual comments, and the personality of the instruc- 
tor himself. It should be determined by further investigation whether in- 
creased efficiency in library service will result from a knowledge of season- 
al trends in circulation. 


“Choosing the Movie.”’ By Mary Allen Abbott. Educational Method, 
November, 1933. This investigation was conducted along the lines of, 
and is contrasted with, a similar study, Children and Movies, made in 
Chicago by Alice M. Mitchell. A private school group (of over six hun- 
dred, Grades VI-XII), from homes of culture and above average intelli- 
gence, is represented by the Horace Mann School of New York. Their 
replies to a questionnaire on their choice of movies provide interesting 
comparisons with those of ten thousand Chicago children. The latter 
group consists of average public school children (Grades V—XII), delin- 
quent juveniles, and Boy and Girl Scouts. 

The most popular method of selection, with both the Horace Mann and 
the Chicago children, is by reading newspaper write-ups. The percentages 
employing this method are, respectively, 35 and 22.6 per cent. Recom- 
mendation by friends is of more importance with the Horace Mann chil- 
dren—3o per cent of the latter cite this as a direct influence, compared to 
6.2 per cent of the Chicago children. Likewise the presence of certain 
actors or actresses has greater influence on the Horace Mann students— 
20 per cent of the boys, 40 per cent of the girls, as against 10.4 per cent of 
the Chicago children. The film title is taken into consideration by 14 per 
cent of the Horace Mann pupils and 18.6 per cent of the Chicago group. 
Pictures in theater lobbies are determining agents with 12.2 of the Chicago 
children (more especially the delinquents), while the number of Horace 
Mann students so influenced is negligible. Parental advice provides a 
point of distinct difference; 19 per cent of the Horace Mann children and 
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1.6 per cent of the Chicago children state that their parents aid them in 
their choices. In neither reports is teacher’s advice mentioned. As the 
Horace Mann students grow older, there is less reliance on title only, less 
reference to parental judgment, more choice on the basis of ‘“‘recommend- 
ed”’ pictures. 

The fact that only 5.1 per cent of the Chicago children and less than 1 
per cent of the Horace Mann children used no special method in selecting 
movies indicates that school-age children have a definite interest in mak- 
ing choices. The writer concludes that a real responsibility is placed upon 
the producer, to elevate the character of both advertising and photoplay; 
adults, to make readily available for school children information about 
those pictures which are best and most suitable to different ages. 


‘“‘Test-determined Teaching of Reading in the Secondary Schools.”’ By 
Angela M. Broening. Baltimore Bulletin of Education, November, 1933. 
The Bureau of Research of Baltimore semiannually tests silent reading 
in 7B, 9B, 10B, and 12B classes. The Stanford Achievement Test in Read- 
ing is used for 7B and 9B, and the Iowa Silent Reading Test for the two 
higher levels. Paragraph, word, and sentence meaning; paragraph organi- 
zation; and location of information are tested separately and accurately. 
Records are entered on the Teacher’s Class Analysis Chart, in a manner 
making apparent at a glance the proficiencies and deficiencies of each 
pupil. Through the use of prepared, self-administering practice material, 
the varying needs of the class are handled simultaneously. 

During an English period, shortly after taking the Iowa test, the class 
received a letter from the teachers of English explaining why improved 
reading skill would be an asset to a secondary student. This letter was 
read (1) for the general thought and (2) for the central idea in each para- 
graph. Thus different types of, and purposes in, reading were illustrated. 
The pupils then studied a picture of themselves as readers. From this 
each received incentive for individual work. Self-drill material and graphs 
recording individual progress were used by the pupils. When the exer- 
cises were completed, these graphs were turned in to the teacher. When 
all were ready, every student took a test on the skill in which he sought 
improvement. 

This testing program measures the reading skills of pupils entering the 
junior and senior high schools, and gives an indication of their growth. 
The test data prove particularly helpful in determining causes of failures 
in English and other subjects. Study of this material reveals a pressing 
need for revising the literary offerings and methods of teaching literature. 
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“The Longfellow-Freiligrath Correspondence.”’ By James Taft Hat- 
field. PMLA, December, 1933. The introduction to the correspondence 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Ferdinand Freiligrath includes a 
brief account of the friendship which existed between these two poets. A 
meeting while Longfellow was in Germany for his health preceded the 
lasting friendship which was the foundation of their correspondence. 
Their mutual regard found expression in the exchange of literary produc- 
tions and of personal and business confidences. The letters throw wel- 
come light upon the political activities of Freiligrath, and present new 
material concerning the poets and their times. 

A portion of Freiligrath’s letters appear in German. Of the fifty let- 
ters by Longfellow belonging to this group, twenty-four have disappeared; 
otherwise the series is published here in a completeness never before 
achieved. The compiler has attempted to reproduce the letters without 
editing them into uniformity. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


HARLAN HATCHER—PHh.D., Ohio State University; professor of English 
at Ohio State University; author of The Versification of Robert Browning, 
Tunnel Hill, a novel, and the prize essay ‘‘As a Man Thinketh”’ (in the 
Saturday Review of Literature); contributor to Folk-Say and the leading 
literature magazines; English Journal contributor; judge in the Hopwood 
prize awards in fiction for the University of Michigan, 1932. 

T. V. Smitx—professor of philosophy, University of Chicago; editor of 
the International Journal of Ethics; author of The Democratic Way of Life, 
The American Philosophy of Equality, The Philosophic Way of Life, Phi- 
losophers in Hades, and other philosophic works. 

Dora V. SmitH—Ph.D., University of Minnesota; associate professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota; author of Class Size in High 
School English, Instruction in English (Monograph of the National Survey 
of Secondary Schools), and other works in the field of the teaching of 
English; formerly consulting specialist in the teaching of English to the 
Nationa! Survey of Secondary Schools; first vice-president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search. 

Haro tp A. ANDERSON—Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago; instructor 
in English and social science, University of Chicago High School; part- 
time instructor in the University College, University of Chicago; con- 
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tributor to various educational journals and to the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. 

ARTHUR STENIUS—Ph.B., University of Notre Dame; head of the de- 
partment of speech, Detroit Western High School; author of a forthcom- 
ing volume of one-act plays for high schools. 

Marion MarsH—A.B., Peru (Nebraska) State Teachers’ College; 
M.A., University of Nebraska; teacher of English in Nebraska secondary 
schools. 

BEULAH Jo WICKARD—director of guidance in William Howard Taft 
Junior High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; contributor to a book of 
verse called A First Book of Iowa Poets. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

J. H. McKee—A.B., Dickinson College; associate professor of English 
at Purdue University; formerly teacher of composition at the Case School 
of Applied Science and the Georgia School of Technology. 

Atwoop H. Townsenp—B.A., M.A., Ph.D., New York University; 
assistant professor of engineering English at New York University; author 
of numerous plays, short stories, and poems; contributor to general and 
professional magazines. 

Howarp W. Hintz—A.B., College of the City of New York; A.M., 
Columbia University; instructor in English at Brooklyn College of the 
College of New York; contributor to the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology and the English Journal. 

Nat EINnHORN—A.B., New York University; New York City jour- 
nalist. 

KATHERINE KIMBALL—a resident of Hollywood, California, and a 
student of pictorial art and poetry. 
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INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH! 

Dr. William John Cooper, director of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, in his letter of transmittal to the Secretary of the Interior 
speaks of the study of the English specialist of the Survey, Miss Dora V. 
Smith, as “an interesting and illuminating manuscript.”’ It is also a clear 
statement of fact and a scientific analysis and interpretation of the data 
at her command. Hers was truly a challenging and formidable task. 

Miss Smith first made a careful analysis of 156 junior and senior 
courses of study in English prepared since 1925, representing 127 cities, 
of 1,756 to 6,930,000 population, from 33 states.? 

Next she observed classes and held conferences in 70 junior and senior 
high schools from Los Angeles to Cranston, R.I., and from Seattle to 
Richmond, Virginia. And finally she made an analysis and interpretation 
of her findings. 

In the discussion of composition teaching I quote her following sig- 
nificant remarks. 

The emphasis on written activities in the junior high schools is more than 
double that on oral expression. In the senior high schools it is more than three 
times as great [p. 14.] 

No one questions the fact that letter writing is the major writing activity of 
the adult world .... hence it seems inconceivable that in 3 of the 15 junior 
high school courses and 4 of the 15 senior courses thus examined, letter writing 
receives no mention whatever. In others letter writing is passed over with the 
mere topical mention of business and letter forms [p. 15]. 

All courses agree that functional grammar is the grammar to be taught. 
But the number of topics varies from 45 to 149. Clearly nobody knows what 
grammar is functional [p. 36]. 


In her examination of the study of literature Miss Smith found that all 
agree that the aims are: (1) to enlarge life through vicarious experience, 
and (2) to create a taste for independent reading. 

Attention to modern literature ranks relatively low though there is a 

* By Dora V. Smith. Bulletin No. 17 (1932), Monograph No. 20, National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 

2 Sixty-two were for junior high schools, 23 for senior high schools (grades 10-12), 
47 for 4-year high schools, and 24 for 6-year junior-senior high schools (p. 2). 
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strong movement in favor of increasing the number of modern books. In 
the teaching of reading the platform proposed is that the major experience 
in using literature for education is reading it abundantly with enjoyment 
under normal reading conditions [p. 53]. College domination of the course 
of study has practically ceased.! 

In conclusion I will summarize Miss Smith’s suggestions for the im- 
provement of English teaching, based on her findings. 

Throughout the country progress in teaching of English has been made 
by breaking away from formalized, traditional methods and by enriching 
the curriculum through more extensive readings. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done. The terms functional grammar and minimum essentials 
are yet to be agreed upon; modern books are too little used; the free read- 
ing movement out of the West should become universal; teaching pupils 
how to think should become a major aim of the composition course; letter 
writing should receive much more attention throughout the course; and, 
finally, oral English should, for a while, become the chief concern of the 
English teacher, the creation of the good speaker and the courteous lis- 


tener, the main desideratum of the course. 
SARAH E. SIMONS 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, JUNIOR AND 
SenroR HicH ScHoots, Divisions I-IX 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





WRITING CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Maurice Garland Fulton’s new compilation of Freshman essay mate- 
rial, Writing Craftsmanship,? is a 1933 revision and enlargement of his 
earlier volume bearing the same title. The present edition runs to 841 
pages of “models” and “‘discussion materials,’ representing a forty per 
cent increase in subject matter over the 1926 volume. Expressed in sec- 
tions there are twenty-one essay groupings as compared to fifteen. 

Mr. Fulton again provides “Study and Practice” suggestions at the 
conclusion of each section. In his Preface he has added a new division en- 
titled ‘A Preamble for Students” designed to orient the reader. He has 
provided intriguing insert pages at the beginning of each section which 

* In the statement of program for the North Central Association governing the col- 
leges and universities of 20 Middle Western States and for the College Entrance Board, 
no single classic is set as a requirement for everybody and no grammatical principle is pro- 
posed for examination. 


2 Macmillan, 1933. $2.00. 
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gives previews of the contents. In Part II, devoted to “discussion materi- 
als,’”’ these insert content pages carry epitomes of each article to follow. 
A brief reference by page notations to the “study and practice sugges- 
tions’ at the conclusion of the section completes the service features of 
the content inserts. A well-arranged cross index concludes the volume. 

The segregation of the “models” in Part I and “discussion materials” 
in Part II is an improvement over the former edition’s alternating order. 
The English-finish paper makes for easier reading. The type page has 
been increased slightly. A clear ten-point type is employed. The volume 
is attractively bound in blue cloth with gold lettering. An outstanding 
addition is the section entitled ‘““The Research Paper’’ where one finds the 
material centering around Turner’s famous paper “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.”’ 

One feels present in the section headings a strained attempt to select 
catchy, journalistic terminology, which adds little to the attractiveness of 
the volume. One regrets that the dates of the publication of magazine ma- 
terials used in Part II are not given, as often it is of importance to know 
when a certain opinion was expressed. 

For those accustomed to the customary Freshman rhetoric course this 
volume should prove of use as a well-selected collection of essay material 
for use as “models” to emulate and “discussion materials” to ponder. 

CHARLES F. VAN CLEVE 
Lyons TOWNSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Pleasures and Palaces. By Frances and Gertrude Warner. Houghton, $1.75. 
A collection of sprightly essays written by the authors of The Unintentional Charm 
of Men and Life’s Minor Collisions. The subjects are varied and amusing, and the humor 
is mingled with wisdom. 


The Edwardian Era. By André Maurois. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

The first chapter is devoted to the reign of Queen Victoria, the education of the 
Crown Prince, and the Queen’s mistake in allowing him no part in political life. After 
his coronation, Edward becomes the dominant figure, but closely associated with him 
are the Kaiser—a weak and ludicrous figure—the Tsar, Balfour, Lloyd George, and all 
the other prominent men of that period and the parts they played in European politics. 
Maurois gives a history of the Boer War, describes the situations leading up to the 
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World War, and explains the diplomatic relations of England and her ambitions in for- 
eign territories. 


Characters and Commentaries. By Lytton Strachey. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

This posthumous collection of essays, showing a wide range of interests and arranged 
in the chronological order of their production through a period of thirty years, is inter- 
esting as an exhibition of the development of a great literary mind. The first essays dis- 
cuss early English letter-writers, beginning with Elizabethans. The last one is an un- 
finished study of Othello, planned as one of a series on Shakespearean plays. 


A Book of Americans. By Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.00. 
The author of John Brown’s Body and his wife have written fifty-six verse sketches 
of famous Americans. They are clever, whimsical, wise, and interestingly selected. The 
vivid illustrations fit the serious fooling of the text perfectly. 


The Gentleman from San Francisco. By Ivan Bunin. Knopf. $2.50. 

Fifteen short stories by the Russian who received the Nobel Prize this year for his 
novel The Village. The title story is symbolic of modern civilization. A self-made 
American in all his golden glory crosses to Europe in a luxurious suite on a modern liner 
and returns a little later a dead man in the hold of the same ship. Legend is mingled with 
realism, and the treatment is sympathetic even when sharp. 


It’s Up to the Women. By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Stokes. $1.25. 

Mrs. Roosevelt writes, not as a philosopher or an educator but as one who has had 
varied experiences and has mingled with many people. She approaches with an open 
mind the necessary adjustments of today, in the hope that she may cause women to 
think. 


Testament of Youth. By Vera Brittain. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Vera Brittain after fifteen years writes of the impact of war upon her shattered youth 
and upon her generation, and of her own struggle to rebuild a life out of the ruin of the 
old. Her story is a panorama of the war, with little of its glamour but with youth ques- 
tioning the futility of such bloodshed. After three years’ nursing experience she finished 
her course at Oxford and became active in reconstruction, feeling as tender toward 
Germany as toward England. If only, she prays, the courage sacrificed to destruction 
by her generation can by her children’s generation be devoted to creation! Then we 
may hope for world salvation. 


My Country—so What? By Wm. DeMille. French. $0.35. 
A complete reversal of the Eighteenth Amendment—to the extent that water drink- 
ing becomes constitutionally unlawful—provides the imaginary situation for this satiri- 


cal one-act comedy. 


Charles II. By John Hayward. Macmillan. $0.75. 

Brief and readable, this biography combines anecdotes which reveal the character of 
Charles II with the important facts of his career. The author attempts to counteract 
the overemphasis which has been placed on the personal affairs of the ‘‘Merry Mon- 
arch,’’ and focuses on his conduct and policy as a ruler. 
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Good Eyes for Life. By Olive G. Henderson and Hugh G. Rowell, Appleton- 

Century. $2.00. 

All subjects pertinent to what the authors describe as ‘‘eye happiness”’ are discussed 
in a style unencumbered by too many scientific terms. Desirable eye conditions are 
made doubly clear by contrast with imperfect states, and the various factors which con- 
trol eye health receive careful consideration. A chapter on the eye as an aid to beauty 
and as an integral part of personality serves to emphasize the assumption that ‘‘the 
eyes have it.”’ 

A New Frock for Pierrette. By Abby Merchant. French. $0.50. 

Songs, dances, and scenes adapted from great plays are combined to form a back- 
ground for a fancy costume display and a modern fashion show. A prologue, epilogue, 
and eight scenes comprise the revue, but these, as well as the number of participants, 
are adjustable to the needs of a group. 

The Ryerson Mystery. By Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. French. $0.50. 

A revenge plot creates suspense and excitement without tragic results. Unity of 
setting throughout the three acts simplifies production. 

Hiss! Boom!! Blah!!! By George Middleton. French. $1.50. 

Fifty scenes of fast moving drama depict the spectacle we have witnessed since 1917 
—a succession of propaganda, war, wild spending, extravagant living, market crash, 
industrial paralysis, and unemployment. 

Retrospect and Prospect. By Sara A. Burstall. Longmans. $3.00. 


Education is the central theme of this autobiography by a woman whose life has been 
devoted to this field, especially to secondary education for girls. Included is an account 
of her work as headmistress of the Manchester High School for Girls, during the years 
1898-1924. 


Speak for Yourself, Joan. By Wall Spence. French. $0.50. 

A modern version of the “Speak for yourself, John’’ triangle. How Joan succeeds 
supplies the action of this three-act comedy. 

A Responsible Job. By William Hazlett Upson. French. $0.30. 

This one act-comedy, based on Upson’s Saturday Evening Post story “I’ve Got a 
Responsible Job,’’ permits of short-time production; properties are few, and the players 
may read their parts without loss of effect. 

The Art of Happiness. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 


A modern interpretation, in a series of essays, of the life and teachings of Epicurus. 
The author’s expressed purpose is not controversial; rather, by explanation of the essen- 
tial elements of Epicureanism, he seeks to disabuse the reader of false prejudices caused 
by lack of adequate knowledge. 


The Southwest Scene: An Anthology of Recent Verse. Edited by B. A. Botkin 
Oklahoma City: The Economy Co. 


Regional writers of the Southwest frontier reproduce, as if in protest against an en- 
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valley. Mesa, butte, and plain, buffalo and prairie chicken, Navaho and poor white, 
supply the materials from which this straightforward, sensitive verse is written. Among 
the more famous regionalists represented are Witter Bynner, Mary Austin, Stanley 
Vestal, John Gould Fletcher, Lynn Riggs, and Kenneth C. Kaufman. 


Glory of Earth. By Anderson M. Scruggs. Ogelthorpe University Press. 

These tranquil poems of nature are glad remembrancers to the sensitive companion 
of trees and flowers and summer rains, and euphrasy to the city dweller not initiated in 
the mysteries of forest and field. This limited, autographed edition will, one suspects, 
be followed by others demanded by Dr. Scruggs’ already wide audience. 

William of Orange. By G. J. Renier. Appleton. $2.00. 

A brief biography of William III of Orange, later king of England. The story pre- 
sents a balanced appraisal of the unhappy monarch, as man and as diplomat, and de- 
fends him from the extravagant judgments, favorable and vituperative, which some 
historians have rendered. Incidentally the account clarifies admirably the complicated 
political situation in Europe during this period. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
An Introduction to Tudor Drama. By Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 

Press. $1.50. 

A running analysis of the major trends in Elizabethan drama and its forerunners. 
Beginning with the cycle and morality plays, Dr. Boas discusses Nicholas Udall and the 
birth of English comedy; tragedy at the Inns of Court; the plays at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; Thomas Kyd and the Revenge tragedies, biographical plays; and Marlowe and 
the rise of poetic tragedy. A useful handbook to accompany collections of plays from 
the Renaissance period of English literature. 

The Northern Element in English Literature. By Sir William Craigie. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

The Alexander lectures in English given by Sir William Craigie at the University of 
Toronto in 1931. Dr. Craigie traces the tardy introduction of northern themes and 
background in Scottish and English writers from the earliest times to their greater prom- 
inence in nineteenth-century literature. He finds that the northern element is slight 
indeed, even among Scottish writers, and that the material prior to the middle of the 
eighteenth century is negligible. 

William Bartram—lInterpreter of the American Landscape. By N. Bryllion 

Fagin. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.25. 

A scholarly study of the life and work of the Philadelphia Quaker botanist and his 
influence upon English and American literature. The evidence here assembled, particu- 
larly that dealing with Bartram’s remarkable influence upon English and American 
writers, reveals Bartram as a figure of first importance in America’s cultural history. 


Charles Dickens’s Letters to Charles Lever. Edited by Flora V. Livingston. 
With an Introduction by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard University Press. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Hyder E. Rollins in his introduction to these letters from the Widener collection 
in the Harvard College Library points out that they are positive evidence of the cordial 
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relations existing between the two novelists. The letters, written for the most part as 
editor of All the Year Round, furnish an abundance of circumstantial detail about a less 
familiar chapter in Dickens’ life. 


Washington Irving and the Storrows. Letters from England and the Continent, 
1821-1828. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. Harvard University Press. 
$2.00. 

This collection of personal letters written by Irving to his intimate friends, published 
as a companion volume to the Journal of Washington Irving, 1823-1844 (which contains 
repeated references to the Storrows) corrects the popular impression of Irving as a care- 
free writer with a hobby for old Spanish chronicles. These letters cover a period in 
Irving’s life between the appearance of Bracebridge Hall and the Conquest of Granada. 


Adelaide Crapsey. By Mary Elizabeth Osborn. Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.00. 

A well-written biography of Adelaide Crapsey (1878-1914), poetess and student of 
English metrics, and an evaluation of her work. Miss Osborn writes with discrimination 
and avoids both the errors of the mere fact catalogue and of the eulogy. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Social Backgrounds of American Literature. By Ralph Philip Boas and Katherine 

Burton. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

The difficult task of compressing the social history of the United States into a com- 
paratively small volume without the sacrifice of those patterns of minutiae which make 
social history fascinating is here accomplished for the benefit of the high-school student. 
Of particular value where such reference works as Sullivan’s Our Times are not con- 
veniently available. 


Short Plays from American History and Literature. Volume III. By Olive M. 

Price. French. $1.75. 

The six plays in the collection are: ‘Blue Fountain” (about Ponce de Leén), ‘“The 
Witch with Golden Hair’ (about Salem witchcraft), “Down with the King” (about the 
American Revolution), “A Far Country” (about early days in California), “Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” (based on Washington Irving’s tale of that name), and ‘“The Colonel’s 
Parish ” (about the Civil War). All of the plays are based on the approved patriotic 
interpretation of the incidents in question. 


A Workbook in Business English. By George Burton Hotchkiss and Celia Anne 

Drew. American Book Co. 

A workbook of the loose-leaf variety, including practice exercises on the general 
principles of composition, such specific commercial problems as the commercial letter, 
official forms, remittances, telegrams, and cablegrams, claims and adjustments, ap- 
plications, recommendations, advertising copy, and reports. 


A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. With an Introduction by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. International Pocket Library (Boston). $0.25. 


A recent addition to a series designed to make available to high-school pupils in 
inexpensive editions some of the great classics of our literature. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Challenging Essays in Modern Thought. Edited by Joseph M. Bachelor and 

Ralph L. Henry. Century. $2.00. 

Freshman readings which not only suggest numerous possibilities for writing but 
afford effective stimuli for thought and expression as well. The essays deal with signifi- 
cant contemporary problems and illustrate a wide diversity of viewpoints as well as 
method of attack. Guides to study are found in the suggestive Preface, and suggestive 
theme topics follow each of the essays. 

English Poems from Dryden to Blake. Edited by James W. Tupper. Prentice- 

Hall. $3.50. 

An anthology of eighteenth-century English poetry embracing the neo-classicism of 
Dryden, the romanticism of Blake, and the work of the greater and lesser poets chrono- 
logically between these two. Explanations and critical comments on the text are con- 
tained in footnotes. 


Better Work Habits in College. By Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman. $0.60. 

A practice book containing valuable work material and exercises for the slow reader 
and for the student who needs remedial assistance in the organization of ideas for com- 
position. Progress tests distributed throughout the manual make self-measurement 


possible. 


The Oxford Book of American Prose. Chosen and edited by Mark Van Doren. 
Oxford University Press. $1.95. 
Mark Van Doren’s anthology of American prose now presented in an inexpensive 
edition for students. 


Essays and Characters: Lamb to Thompson. By Robert Withington. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

The rich field of nineteenth-century essays is here combed, chiefly for the best of the 
informal prose writings. The result is a particularly discriminating selection from the 
work of Lamb, Hazlett, DeQuincey, Dickens, Thackeray, Smith, Eliot, and Stevenson. 
Again the inclusion has been determined chiefly by the typical contributions to the 
essay form which each writer represents. 

Practical Exercises in News Writing. By Douglas Wood Miller. Heath. $0.88. 

Drill materials for use in elementary courses in journalism in colleges and universi- 
ties. The exercises consist chiefly in the writing of news stories on the basis of unor- 
ganized data and the rewriting of faulty news stories. Where opportunities for the 
writing of actual events are limited, this manual supplies a distinct need. 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Harvard University 

Press. 

Among other subjects interesting to teachers of literature are included the following: 
“The Death of William Wycherley’’; ‘‘The Technique of Letter Fiction in English from 
1740 to 1800’; A. S. Pushkin, ‘‘The Avaricious Knight.”’ 

Preface to Poetry. By Theodore Maynard. Century. $2.00. 


An introduction to poetry designed for Freshman courses in poetry in Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Although the tone is predominantly that of an essay in apprecia- 
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tion, the study provides those necessary details of form and structure which contribute 
to the full enjoyment of poetry. The volume is richly provided with illustrations se- 


lected from the whole range of English poetry. 


? 


Cssentials in English 


-Labo taloty Ilethod 


A TEXTBOOK— WORKBOOK 


(with laboratory advantages) 


The book covers a semester’s work 
—nine units of ten assignments each 
—one lesson for each day. The 
work, however, is flexible enough to 
allow the teacher to make changes 
if he wishes to do so 


Provisions have been made for all 
the demand upon the English teach- 
er. There are lessons on ora] and 
written themes, punctuation, word 
study, diction, and spelling. 
Tests and teacher’s manual 
are available 


Write for complete information 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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NOBLE’S COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 





Macbeth—The Emperor Jones - - - $ .90 
Julius Caesar—Elizabeth the Queen .go 
Comparative Essays—Present and 


Past -\-<«<«c<c ec cece «= «= o 1.20 
Milton’s Minor Poems—Modern De- 
scriptive Poetry - - ---- -- .65 


OTHER HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 





New Junior Grammar - - - - - - - 85 
Better High School English Through 
Tests and Drills - - - - - - - - 85 


Fine’s Outlines of English Literature 
For Review. Three Years and 


Fourth Year, each - - - - - - - -70 
One Term Course in English and 

American Literature - - - - - - 1.30 
Journalism for High Schools - - - - 1.25 


NOBLE « NOBLE 


76 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.C. 
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"PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION | 


Reduced room, board, railroad rates 
Inter-session, June 11-June 29 


(For special composite courses students may 


enter June 18 and June 25) 
Regular Session, July 2-Aug. 10 
Post Session, Aug. 13-Aug. 31 
(Composite courses—Aug. 20 and 27) 


Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Ex- 
tensive program of 400 courses. 34 academic and pro- 
fessional departments. Competent and experienced 
faculty. 


For catalog address: Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pa. 








Issued by the Wisconsin English Teachers Associa- 
tion, November, 1933. Single copies, 50 cents, cash 


with order. Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 
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As a Teaching Program 
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The most comprehensive 
review of literature 


published anywhere is The Times Literary 
Supplement. It deals principally with 
English and American books, but no 
important new book published in any 
language is overlooked. Its criticisms 
are impartial and scholarly and, though 
unsigned, are the work of some of the 
foremost critics of the day. Books with a 
limited or specialized appeal are given as 
much prominence as biographies, novels, 
poetry, and belles-lettres. Its pages, 
therefore, present a wide diversity of in- 
terest and are valued alike by the scholar, 
the student, and the general reader. 


THE x42 TIMES 


(OF LONDON) 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


(A separate and weekly publication) 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE 17/4 PER ANNUM 


A free specimen copy may be obtained on application 
to the New York Office of The Times at 280 Broad- 
way, or from the Publisher, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4 
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